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Dr. SAMUEL GRIDLEY HOWE. 
From a photograph by A. Marshall, 1872. 


DR. SAMUEL GRIDLEY HOWE. 


In an age when new developments of science, 
great financial schemes, floods of literature, and vital 
national and international problems are absorbing the 
thoughts of mankind, the men of the past who have 
made the present possible may be forgotten unless 
we raise to them some enduring monument. — 

Such a man was Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe. The 
progress achieved during the twenty-five years that 
have elapsed since his death has proved the intrinsic 
- value of his wisdom and sagacity in working out 
practical, fundamental principles for the management 
of philanthropic and educational institutions. 

Lest his noble service should be forgotten by those 
who should hold it in grateful and affectionate re- 
membrance, the graduates of the Perkins Institution 
and Massachusetts School for the Blind determined 
to recognize in an appropriate manner the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of their great bene- 
factor. Reaching toward a larger tribute, they 
resolved to preserve the record of the commemora- 
tive exercises In a Howe Memorial Monograph and to 
present a request to the trustees that the tenth of 
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November should thereafter be observed in the Per- 
kins Institution as Founder's Day. The seed that 
grew and blossomed into the Howe centenary was 
sown at an annual meeting of the alumna association 
of the Perkins Institution in June, 1899. Since then 
plans for the anniversary have occupied a prominent 
place in the thoughts of the members of the associa- 
tion. | 

The first idea was to commemorate the work of 
Dr. Howe at an annual alumne meeting; but a fuller 
comprehension of the scope and diversity of his 
labors showed that no home gathering, nor private 
celebration, could adequately honor such a life. 

At a meeting of the executive committee of the 
alumnz association held in February, 1901, it was 
voted to invite the alumni association and the pupils 
of the two departments of the school to appoint dele- 
gates to codperate with the committee in devising a 
suitable memorial. This centennial committee. met 
on the twenty-first of June and organized for work. 
They voted: 


First. To observe the one hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Dr. Howe by a public service to be held in Tremont Temple, 
Boston, on Monday, November 11, (the date of his birth, Novem- 
ber 10, falling upon Sunday). 

Second. To inform the superintendents of other schools for the 
blind of the proposed celebration, and to invite them to be present 
and, also, to recognize the occasion in their own schools. 

Third: That it is most desirable that Dr. Howe’s birthday 
should be annually observed in the Perkins Institution. 
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The committee received hearty assistance in its 
labor of love from the school and ‘its graduates, who 
‘made prompt and generous contributions of money, 
from the Howe Memorial Press, which printed the 
embossed souvenir copies of Z'he Hero, and from 
the newspapers through such notices and articles as 
would bring before the mind of the general public 
this noble life of service, while honored men and 
women by their earnest and beautiful tributes to the 
beloved friend and benefactor made the occasion of 
the commemoration of the one hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of Dr. Howe a fitting memorial. 


COMMEMORATIVE EXERCISES IN TREMONT TEMPLE. 


The large audience, which assembled in Tremont 
Temple on the afternoon of Nov. 11, 1901, to do 
honor to the memory of Dr. Howe, was a new testi- 
mony to the sacred truth that a great man lives not 
for his age alone. 

The most eager and sympathetic listeners were 
those fortunate ones who could rejoice in the radiant 
afterglow of Dr. Howe’s wonderful friendships or 
acknowledge his personal aid and inspiration through 
many years; but all, old and young, could alike 
revere with grateful hearts the deeds of a life rich 
in its service to humanity. 

The whole scene was pervaded with the beautiful 
and serene influence of a great soul, which seemed 
to lend light and strength to every word of affection- 
ate tribute as it fell from the lips of the eloquent 
speakers of the day. 

In the choir loft were seated many of the pupils of 
the Perkins Institution, as the chosen musicians of 
the hour. From the front of the choir loft hung Dr. 
Howe’s portrait, wreathed in green, the work of his 
son-in-law, Mr. John Elliott, and the seat of honor 
on the platform below it was occupied by Mrs. Howe. 
Grouped near her were her children and grandchil- 
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‘dren, with friends endeared through the ties of a 
long acquaintance or through the bond of a united 
interest in the recognition of the one hundredth 
anniversary of Dr. Howe’s birth. 

The programme for the commemorative éxercises 
‘was arranged to define as clearly as possible in a 
brief time the distinct phases of thought and action 
which would best serve to illustrate the many-sided 
genius and energy of Dr. Howe. 


PROGRAMME. 


‘Music, Selection from ‘‘ Faust,” : . - Gounod. 


ZPERSONAL REMINISCENCES. 
Rev. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


“THE EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 
Miss EMILIE POULSSON. 


-EsTaBLISHMENT OF THE SCHOOL FOR FEEBLE-MINDED 
CHILDREN. 
Mr. RICHARD C. HUMPHREYS. 
Music, Chorus for Treble Voices: Longfellow’s 
Poem, ‘A Psalm of Life,” . . . ‘ . Pinsuti. 


Dr. Howe as CHAIRMAN OF THE STATE BOARD OF 
CHARITIES. 
Mr. FRANK B. SANBORN. 
-Reapinc By Toucs, ‘‘ The Hero,” . . . . Whittier. 
Miss-MARY EUNICE FRENCH. 


Dr. Howr, aN ALUMNUS OF BROWN UNIVERSITY AND 
CHAMPION OF GREEK INDEPENDENCE. 
J. IRVING MANaTT, Ph.D. 


Music, Organ, ‘‘ Marche Religieuse,”  . . - Guilmant. 
Mr. CLARENCE ADDISON JACKSON. 
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After the selection from Gounod’s “Faust” had 
been rendered by the band of the Perkins Institution, 
Miss Lyp1a Y. Hayes, president of the alumnz 
association, gave the following message of welcome, 
linked with words of gratitude, to the many friends 
whose generous aid had made possible the memorial 
tribute of the day: — 


_ GREETING FROM Miss Haygs. 


It gives me great pleasure in behalf of the graduates and pupils 
of the Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind 
to welcome you to these exercises, which are held in grateful re- 
membrance of our noble benefactor, Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe. 
Dr. Howe was born Nov. 10, 1801, and died Jan. 9, 1876, after 
having been most prominently connected for nearly half a century 
with the charitable and educational institutions of this state. We 
extend our sincere thanks to the pergonal friends of Dr. Howe, to 
the educators and philanthropists of our day and to the public 
press for their cordial codperation in presenting to the present 
generation, by written and spoken words, the services rendered to 
humanity by Dr. Howe, one of the greatest philanthropists and 
educators of the nineteenth century. 

With the gracious consent of our beloved and honored senior 
senator, the Honorable George F. Hoar, I place the further con- 
duct of these services in his hands, and in behalf of the committee 
of arrangements thank him for coming so readily to our assistance. 


Senator Grorce F. Hoar, the presiding officer, 
whose thoughts for the occasion were precious mem- 
ories from the treasury of his youth, then addressed 
the audience briefly. 


InrTROoDUCTORY REMARKS OF SENATOR Hoar. 


. Ladies and Gentlemen, I wonder if there be a man living 
anywhere, whatever might be his longing for fame or honor, 
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who would not exchange any hope of funeral eulogy or of 
remembrance by his fellow citizens that he may have, to be 
remembered a hundred years after his birth by a gathering 
of blind children, for whose life he had lighted up their intel- 
lectual darkness and kindled the light that burned inward, 
especially if that honor should be paid when his children 
could rise up and call him blessed, and the companion of 
his life, still honored in a vigorous age of intellectual power, 
should be present and know what was done. I do not pro- 
pose to intrude any words of mine upon the joy and the 
beauty of this occasion. This, after all, is the children’s 
hour. We are to hear from them by their special represen- 
tatives, and we are to hear some memories of Dr. Howe’s 
life from men who knew him and shared his useful and 
honorable labors. I cannot make any contributions of any 
value to those personal recollections. 

I knew Dr. Howe myself in but one of the many aspects 
of his life. I was a youth in Worcester, just entering upon 
my profession, in the year 1849 and the years that followed, 
at the time when a few men and women in Massachusetts 
entered upon the great contest, which was to settle between 
slavery and freedom the strife for the great territory be- 
tween the Mississippi and the Pacific and which was to end 
in the overthrow of slavery throughout the world. Dr. 
Howe, who had duties enough to tax the energy of ten 
giants already, threw himself with characteristic ardor into 
that struggle also. He used to come to Worcester once or 
twice a month to attend the meetings of the trustees of the 
hospital for the insane, and after the work was over he liked 
to come into my office, while he was waiting for the train 
to come back to Boston, and talk over the prospects of the 
infant party, of which Worcester was the headquarters. 
They used to say in those days that there were a few other 
places in the country where they kept free soilers, but 
Worcester was the place where they made them. And you 
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can hardly know how proud and happy a youth the Doctor 
left when he departed. If you can imagine some humble 
boy, coming into life with some honorable aspirations, 
visited by Sir Philip Sidney or Chevalier Bayard or Cour 
de Lion, you can understand something of the pride with 
which I used to tell my associates that Dr. Howe had been 
in my office that afternoon. 

I remember now as if it were yesterday his kindly and 
gracious presence. You would have thought sometimes he 
came to learn and not to teach. I do not know what was 
his bearing when he had to encounter some domineering, or 
insolent, or powerful antagonist, but to a boy of twenty-one 
years he was as modest and kindly as if he had been of his 
own age. 

His is one of the great figures in American history. I 
do not think of another who combines the character of a 
great reformer, of a great moral champion, of a great ad- 
ministrator of great enterprises, requiring business sagacity 
and wisdom as well as courage, always in the van, with 
the character also of the knight errant who crossed the 
sea, like the Red Cross Knight of old, to champion the 
cause of liberty in a distant nation. I can almost think of 
him as if he were clad in the very armor of Spenser’s 
Knight, — 

And on his breast a bloody cross he wore, 
The dear remembrance of his dying Lord, 


For whose sweet sake that glorious badge he bore, 
And, dead, as living ever, him adored. 


There was never on the soil of Massachusetts, fertile as 
that soil has been of patriots and of heroes and of lovers, a 
more patriotic, a more heroic, a more loving knight. 

The audience will now take pleasure in listening to the 
personal memories of one who has, in his own life, caught 
something of the inspiration of his friend and who can speak 
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from a somewhat, though not much, earlier personal knowl- 
edge than mine. I have the pleasure of presenting to you 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale. 


Dr. HALE’Ss PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. 


It is a great pleasure to stand here, it is a great pleasure to say 
a word here. I do not know, but I suppose that I am perhaps the 
only person in this hall who was in Faneuil Hall, oh, now a great 
many years ago when the fair was held, Mrs. Howe, which peo- 
ple spoke of as being the first great charity fair in Boston. I was 
a little boy and I was caught by the enthusiasm — everybody was 
caught by the enthusiasm of the moment. I wish anybody would 
look into her mother’s storehouse of treasures and see if that 
mother, perhaps, bought a copal heart which I had cut out of gum 
copal with my jack knife and which my mother had strung on a 
gold string that it might be sold at the fair, — certainly my first 
contribution, as almost my last, to any great charitable enterprise. 
And I had the satisfaction of knowing that the whole town of 
Boston, from the stevedore on the wharf to John P. Cushing, the 
great Canton merchant, and Mrs. Harrison Gray Otis, and Fanny 
Inglis, who wrote the funny accounts of the fair— that the whole 
of Boston was interested, as I was, in this new institution for the 
blind. That was the magic of this man. He waved his wand 
and everybody wanted to help forward the work which he under- 
took. | 

In the centuries to come he will be remembered not simply as 
one who had to do with this calamity of blindness, which he has 
done so much to remove, but as one of the great educators of our 
time. I was in London a little more than ten years ago and I 
went to that magnificent Sydenham palace, not the Sydenham 
palace of smoke and dust but the Sydenham palace of great ideas, 
where the great institution for the blind of England has its quar- 
ters. That is one of the great magnificent schools or institutions 
— kings, queens, dukes and duchesses and I don’t know what are 
the honorary managers, as they say in England of such things. I 
had the pleasure of very free conversation with Mr. Campbell, one 
of the most distinguished educators of our time, who was at the 
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head of that great establishment. Mr. Campbell told me that 
when he first came to the institution and was authorized to organ- 
ize the staff of the school with a number of teachers to name, those 
noble men and women gave him literally carte blanche that he 
might choose his assistants from the whole of the world; and he 
told me that, with the single exception of one of the gentlemen in 
the music department, all were chosen from America — directly or 
indirectly they came from the training of our own home institution 
here, Mrs. Howe, from the people whom Dr. Howe had trained. 
That American staff went there in October and began their services 
in that place, and then when June came around they packed up 
their things that they might take their vacations at home in 


America — 
- The heart untravelled still returns to home. 


I think that single story shows what has been the power of this 
man whose name we celebrate today, what has been his power in. 
creating the people who were to work these miracles at which we. 
wonder. And it is that personal power of his, springing from that 
personality which the president has alluded to, which has an equal 
interest in great and little things, that personal power of his which 
would bring a stevedore or a school boy to his purpose, or the 
angels or archangels—it is that personal power by which he 
accomplishes it. 

| To Him there’s nothing great appears, 
Great God there’s nothing small. 


Just as much interested in the little details there as he was in- 
terested in the freedom of the world, just as much interested in the 
freedom of the world as he was in the little enterprise of this hour. 
All because he forgot himself and gave himself to his fellow men. 

I think he may be considered the founder of a new school of 
education, for in this business of these gentlemen and ladies 
around me, in this business of supplying a lost sense, he has led 
the way. In other words, he has led the way in that which is to 
be one of the great efforts of the twentieth century, the substitu- 
tion of education or the lifting up of boys and girls to men and 
women, the substitution of this great work of the Father himself 
by which he does educate mankind, the substitution of -this great 
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work for the little work of instruction, the drudgery of instruction, 
to which so much of the machinery, smoke and dust of our schools 
is devoted now. I say that Dr. Howe is one of the great masters 
of education for the last century and this century before us. And 
I need not say this. Iam favored by having in my hand a letter 
from one of those prophets who show what is the value of the 
higher life. I have the pleasure of reading a letter which Helen © 
Keller has kindly sent to me this morning. She says to me: 


I hope you will express the heartfelt gratitude of those who owe their 
education, their opportunities, their happiness to him who opened the 
eyes of the blind and gave the dumb lip language. 

Sitting here in my study, surrounded by my books, enjoying the 
sweet and intimate companionship of the great and the wise, I am try- 
ing to realize what my life might have been if Dr. Howe had failed in 
the great task God gave him to perform. If he had not taken upon 
himself the responsibility of Laura Bridgman’s education, and led her 
out of the pit of Acheron back to her human inheritance, should I be a 
sophomore at Radcliffe college today,— who can say? But it is idle 
to speculate about what might have been in connection with Dr. Howe’s 
great achievement. 

I think only those who have escaped that death-in-life existence from 
which Laura Bridgman was rescued can realize how isolated, how 
shrouded in darkness, how cramped by its own impotence is a soul 
without thought or faith or hope. Words are powerless to describe the 
desolation of that prison house, or the joy of the soul that is delivered 
out of its captivity. When we compare the needs and helplessness of 
the blind before Dr. Howe began his work with their present usefulness 
and independence, we realize that great things have been done in our 
midst. What if physical conditions have built up high walls about us? 
Thanks to our friend and helper, our world lies upward: the length 
and breadth and sweep of the heavens are ours ! 

It is pleasant to think that Dr. Howe's noble deeds will receive their 
due tribute of affection and gratitude, in the city which was the scene of 
his great labors and splendid victories for humanity. 

With kind greetings, in which my teacher joins me, I am, 

Affectionately your friend, HELEN KELLER. 


; CAMBRIDGE, Mass., November 10. 


Those are the fit words of one, and only one, of the thousands 
and thousands and thousands of those who have escaped from the 
pit of Acheron through his ministration. | 
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Dr. Hale was followed by Miss Emir Povuusson, 
who represented the graduate associations of the Per- 
kins Institution by the following earnest address: — 


THE EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 


Heroes of war are an honor to a country and shed glory upon its 
annals. Champions of liberty are its necessity and its strength. 
Helpers of the helpless poor are its blessing. 

Dr. Howe, by his manifold ability, by the all-embracing sym- 
pathy of his large soul, won, without seeking, meeds of praise 
from his countrymen, as valorous soldier, as freedom’s apostle, as 
leader in wise charity. 

Yet it is in still another character —that of educator of the 
blind — that perhaps even more honor and gratitude and love cling 
about his memory. The education of the blind was the work that 
commanded his heart and his powers for the greater part of his 
life. : 
It was to the education of the blind that he devoted his heroic 
energy, his love of freedom, his keen insight, his plenteous wisdom. 

Appreciating this, blind people, pupils of the school in Dr. 
Howe’s time and later, have invited you to this meeting today in 
the spirit of Byron’s lines: 


But there are deeds which shall not pass away, 
And names that must not wither, though the earth 
Forget her empires with a just decay. 


Representing the graduate associations of the Perkins Institu- 
tion, my natural office would be to eulogize their beloved bene- 
factor, to swing the fragrant censer of gratitude. But they have 
rightly chosen that I should rather recall to you some of the 
specific things that Dr. Howe accomplished for the education of 
the blind, because his work was such that facts are his best eulogy. 

In 1831, Dr. Howe accepted the call from Dr. John D. Fisher 
to become the superintendent of the proposed New England Insti- 
tution for the Blind. There being as yet no schools for the blind 
in America, although the establishmentof such schools was being 
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considered in both New York and Pennsylvania, Dr. Howe went 
to Europe to study the institutions there, and, immediately upon 
his return in 1832, the school opened in Boston with six pupils. 

We can 8ee the pioneer quality of Dr. Howe’s educational work 
when we note that ‘‘ the practicability of educating the blind was 
scarcely believed in” in those days. So prevalent was the idea 
that blind people were inevitably paupers and beggars, and even 
the idea that blindness removed from its victims all the higher 
human powers and qualities, — so prevalent were these ideas, that 
a demonstration of what Dr. Howe’s pupils had accomplished in 
six months was given to the Massachusetts legislature to show 
that blind children were educable! 

Convinced at once, that legislature voted an appropriation of 
state funds for the school, and (may I not gratefully say in pass- 
ing?) succeeding legislatures have befriended it, with faith and 
generosity, ever since. 

Dr. Howe did not work for the blind children of New England 
only. It is of his personal efforts, — to him, indefatigable as he 
was, ungrudging of toil in his chosen cause, — that the blind in 
six other states, twelve states in all, owe their opportunities for 
education. In a recent letter, the officials of one of these schools 
created by Dr. Howe’s efforts express the high regard in which 
his work is held by them. 


Even should the memory of his name, in the course of ages, pass from 
the minds of men, the beneficent influence of his deeds will abide “ to 
the last syllable of recorded time.” 


But the establishment of schools was only the first step. Dr. 
Howe soon showed his genius as an educator, and his fertility of 
resource wrought wonderful improvement in the methods and 
apparatus used with blind pupils. 

Although it has been fifty years since the invention of raised 
print in France by Valentin Haiiy, no material improvement had 
been made in the clumsy, bulky type then adopted. The fact that 
Dr. Howe so improved the form and arrangement of the characters 
that it was possible to print raised-print books in volumes of one- 
half the bulk and at one-quarter the expense previously necessary, 
and the fact that he printed, in 1836, the first edition of the New 
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Testament ever printed for the blind in any country, surely makes 
appropriate the title given him by Whittier: ‘‘ the Cadmus of the 
blind.” | 

The story of Laura Bridgman’s deliverance, familiar the world 
over, needs only to be touched upon here. The blessed miracle, 
as it seemed then, of reaching a soul shut away from all sound, 


all sight, all speech, is being performed for many a blind deaf- 


mute at the Perkins Institution and elsewhere today and is no 
longer unique. | 

Laura, — blind, deaf and dumb— was about seven years old 
when Dr. Howe was, as he says, so fortunate as to hear of her, 
and he immediately hastened to Hanover to see her. 

How these expressions, ‘‘so fortunate” and ‘ immediately 
hastened,” show his eager, alert spirit, his ready response to a 
possible need of his help! 

Sore indeed was the need, —a human soul imprisoned; long, 
patient and costly was the labor of relief ; but it was accomplished, 
for the first time known in history, by Dr. Howe. He was ex- 
plorer and discoverer in the education of blind deaf-mutes, and 
his successful experience has been the light and guide in all the 
later endeavors. 

A man with less sublime faith in the power of the human spirit 
than had Dr. Howe might have been content to build up a lan- 
guage of signs, not words, a comparatively easy thing to do, but 
only slightly educative. Dr. Howe chose rather the wholly untried 
and extremely difficult plan of giving Laura the ‘‘ purely arbitrary 
language in common use,” thus affording her the freedom of the 
whole realm of verbal expression, and the mental development 
which no substitute for language would ever have induced. 

Life became a conscious boon to Laura Bridgman, instead of a 
black, silent isolation. 

To liberate a soul, to redeem a life, this surely is a deed that 
eulogizes the doer far more eloquently than any plaudits. 

For forty-four years Dr. Howe was at the head of the Perkins 
Institution. He put in practice there many of the advanced ideas 
upon education that he held, and the school has kept ever since 
the progressive trend which Dr. Howe’s pedagogical insight gave 
to itin his day. And ite pupils, past and present, are still urged 
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‘to courage and strenuous endeavor by the gallant motto which Dr. 
Howe gave to them: ‘‘ Obstacles are things to be overcome.” 

We cannot feel that the blessing and inspiration of such a life 
-Can ever pass away. 

No! Dr. Howe’s wise, devoted work in the education of the 
édlind and deaf-blind was not enlightenment for his own time 
‘merely, but will outlast even the cherished memory of his name 


As the star’s travelling light survives its star. 


In the next address Mr. RicHarp C. Humpureys 
:spoke of the value of Dr. Howe’s work in the estab- 
Jishment of the school for feeble-minded children. 


ADDRESS OF Mr. HvUMPHREYS. 


It is a very pleasant task I have this afternoon, that of remind- 
‘ing you of Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe’s connection with the Massa- 
-chusetts School for the Feeble-Minded, or what was originally the 
Massachusetts School for Idiotic and Feeble-Minded Youth, in- 
-corporated in 1850. For some four years previous to this date it 
was an experimental school for the training of idiots, and to define 
Dr. Howe's corinection with it would be simply to say that it was 
-his school, which he organized and conducted almost alone in addi- 
.tion to his work for the blind, until he called to his aid his friend 
Dr. Edward Jarvis. Dr. Howe was a truly great philanthropist. 
He was born in Boston November 10, 1801, taught in our public 
-schools, graduated at Brown University in 1821, and died January 
9, 1876. | 

Who can estimate the influence of his life upon the benevolent 
-and charitable work of the present generation? Who knows to 
what extent the philanthropists of today owe their inspiration to 
-his noble example? 

If time permitted I would like to recall the growth of the Massa- 
-chusetts School for the Feeble-Minded, under that noted educator 
.and loving philanthropist, the late Dr. Samuel Eliot, and Dr. 
George G. Tarbell, of blessed memory, who I might say gave his 
life to this work, and Dr. Walter E. Fernald, the present superin- 
.tendent, who although yet a young man is looked up to by the 
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officers of similar institutions not only throughout this country but 
on the other side of the Atlantic as an expert on questions of 
training, developing and diagnosing the condition of the feeble- 
minded. Yet he is not only willing but improves every oppor- 
tunity to express the debt of gratitude he owes to Dr. Howe for 
his pioneer work in proving to the world that the feeble-minded 
can be improved and their dormant faculties aroused and de- 
veloped. Think for a moment of what this noble philanthropist 
did for humanity in those twenty-nine years of self-sacrificing 
devotion to the work of uplifting the feeble-minded from the 
imbecility into which they had fallen by neglect and unenlightened | 
treatment! — working without remuneration, and for the first 
twenty years paying his own travelling and personal expenses. 
Think of what he accomplished by his indomitable perseverance 
and unselfish consecration to the work of improving the condition 
of this unfortunate class of his fellow beings, which he designated 
as ‘*broken fragments of humanity which should be carefully 
gathered up that nothing be lost.” He says in his final report, 
after nearly thirty years’ service, that ‘three-fifths of the idiotic 
youth who have been pupils in our school have been improved and 
taught to feed and dress themselves and many trained to habits of 
industry.” If Dr. Howe could look into our school at Waltham 
today and see what Dr. Fernald and his corps of devoted teachers 
are doing in the way of educating and developing the feeble minds 
of the unfortunate human beings entrusted to their care, he would 
see physical defects remedied and feeble minds cultivated to an 
extent even beyond anything he had imagined. It is needless for 
me to argue the point that Dr. Howe was the first in this country 
to devote himself to the amelioration of the condition of the feeble- 
minded, for since Dr. Walter E. Fernald’s exhaustive History of 
the Treatment of the Feeble-Minded nothing has been heard from 
those who had for many years given the credit to another. 

It was through Dr. Howe’s influence that the New York institu- 
tion was started as well as our own. It was he who wrote in 1857 
that masterly criticism of the Governor of Massachusetts on the 
veto of the bill to increase the state grant to the school for idiotic 
children. In it he speaks of the growing respect for man as 
created in God’s image and the duty each individual owes to his 
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brother men, and says: ‘‘ The disposition to act thus is innate and 
peculiarly human. It is the sheet anchor of society; it is the hope 
of the future; and as it is more or less developed, so we are more 
or less men.” 

We are gathered here this afternoon to do honor to the memory 
of Dr. Howe. How can we best pay the respect due to one who 
devoted his life to uplifting his unfortunate fellow men? I answer 
without hesitation, it is by taking up the work which he loved and 
to which his life was consecrated, — by reconsecrating ourselves to 
the service of humanity. This memorial service will not have been 
held in vain if we are moved by the inspiration of his life to follow 
his example. 

My time is exhausted, and I have only hinted at some of the 
beautiful traits of character shown in his life. In conclusion let 
me say he has left behind him a name greater than that of the 
conqueror and has endeared himself to the hearts of all lovers of 
humanity for his manly exertions to uplift his weaker brothers. 
He exemplified in a remarkable degree what our friend and expert 
sociologist, Rev. Edward Cummings, emphasizes as the great need 
of the present day: ‘‘A rational devotion of the strong to the 
weak.” 

His ear was not deaf to the cry of suffering humanity; his voice 
was not dumb when an appeal to his fellow men was needed for 
the unfortunate; his eye was not blind to the needs of his fellow 
men; his hand was ever outstretched to uplift those who were 
either physically or mentally feeble; his heart was open to the 
entreaty of the weakest of God’s children, and went out in love 
and sympathy to all who needed his compassion. He gave him- 
self, he shared his life, his strength with his weaker brothers. 
How apt these words of James Russell Lowell in that beautiful 
poem the Vision of Sir Launfal: 


Not what we give but what we share, 

For the gift without the giver is bare; 

Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, 
Himself, his hungering neighbor and me. 


Time does not dim the lustre of his fame as a self-sacrificing 
philanthropist. His was the spirit of Christ. In Christ’s service 
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he worked. In the fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man 
and the leadership of Jesus he believed, and I trust he has realized 
the truth of these words: ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these, my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 


After Longfellow’s Psalm of Infe had been ren- 
dered by a chorus of young girls from the Perkins 
Institution, Mr. Frank B. SANBORN, who had been 
associated with Dr. Howe on the Board of State 
Charities, spoke of his friend’s work as chairman of 
that board. 


Mr. SANBORN’s ADDRESS. 


As the successor of Dr. Howe in the chairmanship of the 
Massachusetts Board of State Charities, —the first of the many 
organizations of this kind since established in this and other 
countries, —I am to speak more particularly of his later labors 
in the great field of public charity. I have treated the subject 
very fully in my Life of Dr. Howe, published in New York in 
1891, where those who wish to see the details of these fructifying 
labors may find them. 

It is quite needless for me here to tell the story of his long 
years of devotion to the instruction of the blind and the deaf; of 
that you have already heard. Nor must I dwell on his labors for 
prison reform and the emancipation of our slaves, ending victori- 
ously in course of the civil war. Asa preparation for that task 
of forcible emancipation, he favored the campaigns of John Brown, 
in Kansas and Virginia, and was ready for every service, public or 
private,-which his advancing age permitted. That cause having 
triumphed, and the next problem in Massachusetts being to re- 
organize and develop public charity, he was appointed in 1864 by 
his intimate friend, Governor Andrew, chairman of the first Board 
of State Charities where I, appointed a year earlier, was acting as 
secretary, and the late Dr. Henry Wheelwright as executive agent. 
This gave me opportunity, such as I had not enjoyed even in the 
dozen preceding years that I had known him intimately, to observe 
the swift operation and the sure results of the most intuitively 
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practical mind it has been my fortune to know. Emerson has 
defined genius as the power of generalizing from a single instance, 
—a definition which he illustrated in his own person more than 
Dr. Howe. But the generalizations of Emerson were philosophic 
and poetical rather than practical, while with Dr. Howe, who was 
also a man of genius, everything bore, either immediately or ulti- 
mately, upon practical results. His experience in life had been so 
vast and so varied that the ‘‘single instance” of which Emerson 
spoke was long since of the past; it was embodied and uncon- 
scious experience which generalized for Howe. This is the type 
of what we call a man of the world; he has been so long among 
men that he can say intellectually what the Latin comedian said 
emotionally — ‘*I am a man; nothing that concerns man do I 
hold as alien to me.” 

Hence I have called Howe *‘ the scholar as man of the world,” 
— for, with the scholar’s insight and training, he had from early 
life that cosmopolitan observation, void of personal ambition 
and inspired by chivalrous philanthropy, which made him unique | 
among men of my acquaintance. No such mind had before been 
steadily directed upon the problems of charity and social legis- 
lation in New England: and he came to the questions of juvenile 
reform, prison discipline, the care of the insane, and the general 
disposal of the dependent classes with a piercing analysis and a 
well-formed synthesis which delighted men of thought, while it 
startled and displeased the children of tradition and routine, who 
in this generation are so much wiser than the children of light. 
Whoever will read the various propositions laid down by Dr. 
Howe in the second, third, fifth, and ninth reports of the old 
Board of Charities — to mention only half of those which he wrote 
or directed, — will find that hardly one of his theorems has now 
failed to be acted upon in practical ways, not only in Massa- 
chusetts but throughout a large part of the nation. Yet nearly 
every one of them was hotly disputed by the mass of persons 
officially concerned with charity and education, who have since 
adopted them and forgotten Dr. Howe. 

Sixty-five years ago when hospitable Boston, and even, I fear, 
generous Dr. Howe himself, were unfriendly to Bronson Alcott, 
whose ideal school was perishing under this opposition, Emerson 
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wrote from Concord to his philosophic brother: —‘‘I never re- 
gretted more than in this case my own helplessness in all practical 
contingencies. But I was created a seeing eye, and not ‘a useful 
hand.” It was quite otherwise with Dr. Howe, who happily com- 
bined theory and practice, insight and experience, the seeing eye 
and the helping hand. Accordingly, when he came to the head 
of the public charities of Massachusetts, late in 1865, his genius 
found means to turn both our theory and practice in new direc- 
tions, and to convert by gradual changes the existing policy of 
congregating the poor and defective in large establishments, into 
a wiser system. In practice, it is true, much remains to be done, 
especially with regard to the insane; but Howe’s theory has be- 
come the accepted one in New England and elsewhere. He began 
with the dispersion of children, then in poor-houses and reform 
schools, among the kindly families of New England; and now 
there is hardly a state in the union where such is not the adopted 
olicy. When the inmates of a charitable establishment could not 
be wisely placed in families, he advised that the establishment 
should be kept small, and its management brought as near to the 
mass of the people as practicable. On this point I may well quote 
his words in the first report which he signed as chairman : — 


That our work may be well done, it must be by the people themselves, 
directly, and in the spirit of Him who taught that the poor ye shall 
always have with you, — that is, near you, — in your hearts and affec- 
tions, within your sight and knowledge: not thrust far away from you, 
and always shut up alone by themselves, in almshouses and reforma- 
tories, that they may be kept at the cheapest rate. The people cannot 
be absolved from these duties of charity which require knowledge and 
sympathy with sufferers. There can be no vicarious virtue. True 
charity is not done by deputy. There should be the least possible inter- 
vening agency between the people and the dependent classes. It would 
be a beautiful and most hopeful sight to see fifteen hundred children 
and youth, — of a class who are elsewhere confined in reformatories, or 
shut up in pauper houses, — scattered over our commonwealth and 
cared for by the people themselves. 


When this was said early in 1866, it seemed to most persons a 
golden dream, the vision of an enthusiast. But what do we see 
today? More than four thousand such Massachusetts children 
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and youth actually cared for in families by the people themselves. 
This city of Boston alone probably furnishes more than fifteen 
hundred of them. And there are states and communities in the 
northwest and in many parts of this broad land, who are practis- 
ing Dr. Howe’s advice and imagining that they invented the prac- 
tice themselves. 

Dr. Howe’s General Principles of Public Charity have often 
been cited; but some of them will bear repetition here for they- 
are still too frequently ignored : 


It is better to separate and diffuse the dependent classes than to con- 
gregate them. 

We ought to avail ourselves of those remedial agencies which exist in 
society — the family, social influences, industrial occupations, ete. 

We should enlist the greatest number of individuals and families in 
the care and treatment of the dependent. 

We should build up public institutions only in the last resort. 

These should be kept small, and so arranged as to turn the strength 
and faculties of the inmates to the best account. 


Self-evident as these principles appear now and constantly as 
they are acted upon in charity organizations and the like, they once 
seemed like revolutionary doctrines. And be pleased to remember 
that they preceded by some years that movement, now so general, 
for the association of charities in cities, and the removal of children 
from poor-houses. So it was with Dr. Howe’s theories of educa- 
tion for the deaf, and family care for the harmless insane. They 
were viewed with derision as follies, or with alarm as evils; but 
now the whole civilized world is acting on them. 

I am not here to say that our hero and philanthropist was fault- 
- less; he had, like most men, the defects of his great qualities. 
The Jesuits used to say of Sir Kenelm Digby, ‘‘if he had been 
dropped out of the clouds in any part of the world, he would have 
made himself respected; ” but they added maliciously that he must 
not stay above six weeks in any one place. There was something 
of this quality in Dr. Howe. In no place was he ever wished else- 
where until his own versatility urged him to be gone; and it was 
sometimes hard to hold him in his chosen position of leader until 
his followers could overtake him. Wherever he found himself, he 
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was swift to go upon some errand of mercy or justice. He was 
born to benefit others, and by choice he preferred for his benefac- 
tions those who could least repay his service by their own. He 
would have agreed heartily with that definition of his class among’ 
men which reads ‘‘ a gentleman is one with something to give, not 
something to sell.” Indeed, there was some pride mingled with 
his benevolence, showing that he had not reached that elevation of 
saintliness to which humility is the stairway. When a young man 
in Greece, distributing the charity of America to the hungry and 
naked, it was suggested that he should account for his distribu- 
tions, often made at the peril of his life, to some of the shifty pa- 
triots who were in high position there. He replied: ‘*I have no 
reckoning to give to Greeks, to men who cannot for the life of 
them conceive how a man can have a hundred thousand piastres 
in his hands to distribute, with every opportunity to steal undis- 
covered, — and not do it.” 

When soon after Dr. Howe’s death in 1876 we held a great. 
memorial meeting, as large as this, in his honor, the late Gov. 
Bullock, who knew him well, had this to say of him in those years 
of his charity chairmanship. 


He was at South Boston, he was at his oftice in town, he was at the 
rooms of the Board of Charities, he was at the Executive Chamber, he 
was sometimes at his own house, he was always where duty called. 
He seemed capable to drive all the reforms and charities abreast; and 
yet he was seldom on a strain; always having an air we all liked of a 
man of business, of a man of the world, — of dauntless force of charac- 
ter, of firmness that was impassive, of modesty that was unfeigned; a 
little mutinous whenever governors attempted to interfere with his 
methods, but that was of no consequence since he was mutinous to 
revolt whenever he saw the image of God oppressed, or wronged, or 


neglected. Nor will I leave him without an allusion to his last great  _ 


work ... in establishing under the endowment of Clarke that noble 
institution on the banks of the Connecticut, where the deaf [no longer 
dumb] learn to discern a voice from a mute breath, — to catch human 
language at sight from human lips. I recur not without sensibility to 
the days when we thought him essential to us in laying its foundations. 


Such was indeed his life-work, to lay foundations; and upon - 
them what edifices of beneficence have been built, and are now 
building ! 


Dr. SAMUEL GRIDLEY HOWE. 
From an oil painting by Miss Jane Stuart about 1831. 
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Miss Mary Eunice Frenon then read by touch 
from a book in raised letters a poem by John Green- 


leaf Whittier. 
THE HERO. 

[The incident which suggested to Whittier the writing of the follow- 
ing poem, is one of the thrilling events and experiences which charac- 
terized the career of Dr. Samuel G. Howe in Greece during the war 
of independence of 1821. The episode is thus described by the Doctor 
himself in his MSS., extracts from which were published in the New 
England Magazine in 1831: *‘I was by chance at Calamata, after 
escaping from Navarino, when a sudden invasion of the Turks forced 
everyone to fly who could fly. I never shall forget the dreadful scene 
of confusion and distress, or my feelings, as I galloped through the 
town, accompanied by Ernest, a gallant young Swiss, for we passed 
- Many poor beings, old or sick, who were unable to fly on foot, and who 
stretched out their hands, praying for God’s sake that we would save 
them ; but selfishness and the pressing danger made us turn a deaf ear, 
and think only of saving our own lives. We had left the town and 
were hurrying across the plain, which was covered with fugitives, when 
I beheld a wounded soldier sitting at the foot. of an olive tree, pale, 
exhausted, and almost fainting, but still grasping his long gun as if he 
meant to have a last shot at the expected foe; it was Francesco, who 
had been dreadfully wounded a few days before, and had staggered 
thus far from the temporary hospital at Calamata, on hearing the alarm. 
The poor fellow cast a supplicating look at us as we passed, but said 
not a word. That look cut me to the soul; had he presented his gun 
and demanded my horse, it would not have so moved me; I could not 
but turn my head after we passed him, and seeing him still looking 
after us, as I thought reproachfully, I pulled up my horse, and on cal- 
culating the distance, found I had time to gain the mountains ; of course 
I turned back, mounted the poor fellow on my beast, and thus easily 
reaped the rich reward of his gratitude.”] 


‘¢Q for a knight like Bayard, 
Without reproach or fear; 
My light glove on his casque of steel, 
My love-knot on his spear! 


‘¢Q for the white plume floating 
Sad Zutphen’s field above, — . 
The lion heart in battle, 
The woman’s heart in love! 
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‘¢Q that man once more were manly, 
Woman’s pride, and not her scorn ; 
That once more the pale young mother 
Dared to boast ‘a man is born!’ 


‘¢ But, now life’s slumberous current 
No sun-bowed cascade wakes; 
No tall, heroic manhood 
The level dulness breaks. 


‘¢Q for a knight like Bayard, - 
Without reproach or fear! 
My light glove on his casque of steel, 
My love-knot on his spear!” 


Then I said, my own heart throbbing 
To the time her proud pulse beat, 
‘¢ Life hath its regal natures yet, — 
True, tender, brave, and sweet! 


‘Smile not, fair unbeliever ! 
One man, at least, I know, 
Who might wear the crest of Bayard 
Or Sidney’s plume of snow. 


‘Once, when over purple mountains 
Died away the Grecian sun, 
And the far Cyllenian ranges 
Paled and darkened, one by one, — 


‘¢ Fell the Turk, a bolt of thunder, 
Cleaving all the quiet sky, 
And against his sharp steel lightnings 
Stood the Suliote but to die. 


‘¢ Woe for the weak and halting! 
The crescent blazed behind 
A curving line of sabres, 
Like fire before the wind ! 
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‘¢ Last to fly, and first to rally, 
Rode he of whom I speak, 
When, groaning in his bridle-path, 
Sank down a wounded Greek. 


‘¢ With the rich Albanian costume 
Wet with many a ghastly stain, 
Gazing on earth and sky as one 
Who might not gaze again! 


‘¢ He looked forward to the mountains, 
Back on foes that never spare, 
Then flung him from his saddle, 
And placed the stranger there. 


‘¢ Allah! hu!’ Through flashing sabres, 
Through a stormy hail of lead, 
The good Thessalian charger 
Up the slopes of olives sped. 


‘¢ Hot spurred the turbaned riders ; 
He almost felt their breath, 
Where a mountain stream rolled darkly down 
Between the hills and death. 


‘¢One brave and manful struggle, — 
He gained the solid land, 
And the cover of the mountains, 
And the carbines of his band! ” 


‘CIt was very great and noble,” 
Said the moist-eyed listener then, 
‘¢ But one brave deed makes no hero; 
Tell me what he since hath been! ” 


‘¢ Still a brave and generous manhood, 
Still an honor without stain, 
In the prison of the Kaiser, 
By the barricades of Seine. 
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‘¢ But dream not helm and harness 
The sign of valor true; 
Peace hath higher tests of manhood 
Than battle ever knew. 


‘Ss Wouldst know him now? Behold him, 
The Cadmus of the blind, 
Giving the dumb lip language, 
The idiot clay a mind. 


‘¢ Walking his round of duty 
Serenely day by day, 
With the strong man’s hand of labor 
And childhood’s heart of play. 


‘¢ True as the knights of story, 

Sir Lancelot and his peers, 

Brave in his calm endurance 
As they in tilt of spears. 


‘¢ As waves in stillest waters, 
As stars in noonday skies, 
All that wakes to noble action 
In his noon of calmness lies. 


‘¢ Wherever outraged Nature 
Asks word or action brave, 
Wherever struggles labor, 
Wherever groans a slave, — 


‘‘ Wherever rise the peoples, 
Wherever sinks a throne, 
The throbbing heart of Freedom finds 
An answer in his own. 


‘¢ Knight of a better era, | 

Without reproach or fear! 

Said I not well that Bayards 
And Sidneys still are here?” 
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Dr. J. Irvine Mawnatt, professor of Greek in 
Brown University, sketched in full, strong lines of 
eloquent thought, Dr. Howe’s student life in the 
halla of that college, and his noble career as the un- 
daunted champion of Greek independence. 


SAMUEL GRIDLEY HoweE. 
BRUNONIAN HERO OF THE GREEK REVOLUTION. 


At an hour like this, one would fain possess a Platonic memory 
—I mean, of course, the faculty of remembering what happened 
before one was born. But the gods have reserved that gift among 
modern men for Dr. Hale; and he alone could call up here the liv- 
ing image of the frolicsome lad at Brown and of the young hero 


Last to fly, and first to rally, 


on the death-smitten fields of Greece. Mine is no memory of a 
hundred years; yet I do not forget that I am speaking to those 
whose inner vision of their friend is finer and truer than all our 
seeing. It was a blind poet, who had never set foot upon her 
holy soil, to whom we owe our most perfect picture of. Athens; 
and it is you, equalled in fate with Milton till 


O’er the midnight of the mind 
He led the light of dawn, 


who must be the guardians from age to age of the authentic image 
and the lasting fame of Dr. Howe. 


No labored line, no sculptor’s art, 
Such hallowed memory needs; 

His tablet is the human heart, 
His record loving deeds. 


I do not know why the Boston boy, who had won his academic 
_ privilege by ‘‘ reading aloud from the big family Bible” better than 
his brothers, should have been sent to ‘‘ the little college at Prov- 
idence’”’ (as his biographer calls it) ; it may have been because 
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there were as yet no big colleges. Howe’s class at Brown num- 
bered forty, Emerson’s at Harvard the same year, fifty-nine; the 
only bigger classes that year (1821) were Union’s of sixty-seven 
and Yale’s of sixty-nine. Little as it was, the college at Prov- 
idence in the first decade of the century had trained three men 
who were to dignify the Supreme Bench of this commonwealth 
(Williams, Morton, and Metcalf) ; it had equipped Judson for his 
forty years’ apostolate to“Burmah; and it had nurtured Henry 
Wheaton and William L. Marcy — the one perhaps the greatest 
publicist, the other among the greatest masters of practical politics 
and statecraft this country has yet produced. Among his teachers, 
_ Howe found one great man and that in the chair which must have 

most attracted him: the Professor of Oratory and Belles-lettres 
at that time was Tristram Burges, who had been Chief Justice 
and afterwards served ten years in congress where his eloquence 
sometimes ‘outsoared the eagle and his invective silenced even 
Randolph of Roanoke. Burges had been a great orator in his 
college days, and his valedictory in 1796 — an honor on which his 
wicked classmates levied a duty of one hundred dollars or about 
half the total commencement tax— became a school-book classic ; 
and his off-hand college lectures are said to have happily exempli- 
fied the art he taught. Here, if anywhere, Howe would find his 
inspiration; and no doubt he did much good honest work in col- 
lege to make him the well-read all-round man he was —though, 
as usual, college tradition remembers all his ‘‘ pranks and penal- 
ties” and forgets the midnight oil. 

Howe was not a deacon and he dearly loved his joke; and 
there was somewhat in the academic fashion of that day, which 
must have struck a twentieth century boy born out of due time 
(and such was Howe) as desperately funny. Fancy the venerable 
president holding forth in this strain: ‘+ For these precious prin- 
ciples, my respected young friends, I must persuade myself you 
will cultivate a constant veneration. . . . Otherwise, your minds 
being in constant vibration, you will hardly know what to do with 
yourselves!”? Howe’s mind was in constant vibration as long as 
he lived; but no man ever knew better than he what to do with 
himself. 

I cannot put my hand on a curriculum of that day; but a law 
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of the college enacted in 1774 and re-enacted in 1783 required 
that ‘‘in the hours of study no one speak to another in the College 
or College yard except in Latin,” and a long series of commence- 
ment programmes indicates that Greek was not neglected. From 
1787 to 1800 and again from 1810 to 1826 nearly every programme 
includes an oration in Greek. Thus in 1791 Chiron Penniman — 
who must have been chosen for. his name’s sake — is set down for 
a ‘¢Comparison (in Greek) of Demosthenes and Cicero;” and I 
am very much afraid that Chiron cribbed his comparison in the 
whole cloth from Plutarch! In 1812 we have an ‘Oration in 
Greek on the Love of Glory, by Preserved Smith,” — which is not 
a Greek name. In Howe’s class more than half the forty mem- 
bers had parts, but our friend was not on the list; and the Greek 
oration on Ancient Poetry was given by one Parrish of Marshfield 
who died of it in 1827 while Howe was helping to make Greek 
history. The last airing of Attic on our college stage was the 
Oratio Graeca de Rebus Graecarum in 1826; and, as the Holy 
Struggle was then at white heat and our young knight was in 
the thick of it, I like to believe that this last Greek oration on 
the affairs of the Greeks concerned the throbbing present and 
had something to say for the young Brunonian who was at that 
moment carrying the war into Crete. Anyway, if we ever revive 
the Greek oration at Brown, we shall have a fit theme to hand in 
our own champion of Greece. | 

But this is anticipating. Whatever one may get or fail to get 
out of study and instruction, there is always the elbow-touch of 
comradeship which goes far to make or mar the man. His bio- 
graphers have not a word to say about Howe’s college friends; but 
I think I have caught two of them. On the big broadsides that 
_ still served for catalogues through the ‘teens and twenties, I find 
(1817 and 1818) among upper-class men Horace Mann domiciled 
in room 30, among under-class men Samuel G. Howe, first in 5 
-and then in 53 *—all these numbers being under one and the same 
roof which was indeed the only roof the college had to its name 


* Howe’s chum the first year was Amos Binney of Boston, the second, M. P. 
Wells of Hartford; the last two years, in Room 53, Geo. R. Russell of Mendon, 
Mass. (In 1827 Russell was a merchant in Manila, Howe a soldier in Greece!) 
Mann’s room-mate was Ira Barton of Oxford, Mass. 
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and which had sheltered our French allies forty years before as it 
shelters the administration of the university to this day. Mann’s 
room, we know, was a rallying point for the choice society of 
college; and Howe must have found the latch-string out. Horace 
indeed was as poor as a church mouse, while Howe was well-to- 
do; Horace was in the President’s good books and eventually 
married his daughter, while Howe was the terror of his life. For 
all that, I like to think of these two knightly spirits preening their 
wings together in our modest Academe—to believe that that 
historic friendship first took root on College Hill. Horace Mann, 
graduating in 1819, returned to be tutor in Greek and Latin at 
the beginning of Howe’s senior year; and at the same time (1820) 
there entered the Sophomore class a young Connecticut Yankee 
who—from the sanctum of the Louisville Journal—was for 
thirty years to irradiate the Blue Grass country and the continent 
with his wit. George D. Prentice was a good third to Horace 
Mann and Samuel G. Howe; and between the budding philan- 
thropist and the budding wit Howe would feel himself in clover, 
whether school kept or not. Both remained his life-long friends ; 
and, no doubt, college ties had to do with another life-long friend- 
ship of his — that with Francis William Bird, who graduated from 
our little college just ten years after Howe. 

When Howe received his degree from the hand of President 
Messer — hardly summa cum laude, we may be sure—on ‘a 
remarkably fine day” (it was the 6th of September, 1821) and 
before ‘¢a crowded and brilliant audience” in the First Baptist 
Meeting House, it was no piping time of peace. The morrow’s 
Rhode Island American, which contains an elegant report of com- 
mencement, further informs its readers that ‘‘ 40,000 Greeks have 
been murdered at Constantinople, Smyrna, etc., by the Turks” 
and ‘‘ that the Emperor of Austria has pronounced the Greek In- 
surrection ‘a conspiracy not less criminal than that of Naples’ ’*— 
at whose gates His Majesty’s guns had been pounding all summer. 
Howe may have carried away ‘little Latin and less Greek” from 
my predecessor in the chair of ‘‘the Learned Languages ;” but, 
if he read from week to week the foreign news which I have just 
been reviewing in these old files, he was prepared to pour out an 
oratio de rebus Graecarum that might have warmed the cockles 
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of Tristram Burges’ heart! If he never wept over the woes of 
Edipus, it is safe to say that the birth-throes of a new Greece 
made him the apostle of humanity. He was born into an heroic 
age and he measured up to its full height. 

The greater story of old Greece is known and read of all men; 
-and wherever man has risen to a higher civilization he looks to her 
_as its fountain head. Athens is the eternal inspiration of democ- 
racy, Marathon the watchword of liberty in all generations. The 
Hellenic spirit throbs in every aspiration and achievement of the 
‘modern world. But for twenty centuries and more that land of 
-gods and godlike men had had no name or place among the nations; 
for four centuries she had been vassal to a power not only alien 
‘but antipodal to every element of her own civilization. Her very 
‘blood had been sucked out of her by a process of transfusion un- 
-paralleled in history: I refer to the tribute of Christian children 
exacted in their infancy and bred as janissaries under the Crescent 
and the scimitar to enforce the subjection of their own race. 
Athens’ tribute to the Minotaur was only seven youths and seven 
maidens a year, and Theseus made short work of that; but this 
-drain of the best blood of a race, this double tithe of humanity, 
went on for two long centuries and must have exhausted anything 
‘but an inexhaustible stock. No wonder the magazine of pent-up 
-wrong and rage in the Augean at last exploded; and the year of 
Howe’s graduation saw the Turk swept out of the Peloponnesus 
-and a Greek state established — all without external aid. For 
three years the Turk strove in vain to reconquer the country; and 
‘Christian Europe had full opportunity to recognize a new Chris- 
tian state and so end a war of extermination. Instead of that, 
the midsummer of 1824 found 150 European ships gathered at 
Alexandria to transport Ibrahim Pacha with his Arab hordes 
+o do the work which had proved too much for the Sultan’s own 
forces. | 

That was the dark hour chosen by our young knight — radiant 
‘in the beauty and the aspiration of three and twenty — to turn his 
back on the quiet practice of the profession he had fitted for and 
-cast in his lot with the cause of Greece. Landing near Navarino, 
he at once took service to be surgeon or soldier as need might 
ise; and it was no holiday parade — that first campaign against 
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the Egyptian butcher of whose warfare he has drawn this vivid 
picture: ‘‘ He went about the Morea like a destroying spirit; and 
the smouldering villages, the blackened and scathed trunks of 
the olive trees, and the mutilated human bodies in all stages of 
putrefaction, marked the route he had taken from province to 
province.” 

The gently nurtured youth proved as hardy as any of the gue- 
rilla band he joined: ‘*I could carry my gun and heavy belt with 
yatagan and pistols all day long, clambering among the mountain 
passes, could eat sorrel and snails, or go without anything, and at 
night lie down on the ground with only my shaggy capote, and 
sleep like a log.” He had need of all his superb ‘‘ endurance of 
fatigue, hunger, and watchfulness ’’; for he was there to fight his 
battle to the finish and a stubborn fight it was. On the 30th of 
August, 1827, the Grand Vizier declared to the ambassadors of 
England, France, and Russia: ‘* My positive, absolute, definitive, 
unchangeable, eternal answer is that the Sublime Porte does not 
accept any proposition concerning the Greeks, and will persist in 
his own will forever and forever, even unto the day of the last 
judgment.” Seven weeks later the allied squadron sailed into the 
Bay of Navarino and in four hours the Egyptian armada — like 
Horace Mann’s inventor who would test his seismometer on Vesu- 
vius at a moment of eruption — was ‘‘exhaled into everlasting 
deliquium ! ” 

Three weeks after that good day’s work, which the King’s 
speech on the opening of parliament deprecated as an ‘* untoward 
event,” Dr. Howe set his face homeward to champion the Greek 
cause before his countrymen, publish his hasty sketch of the 
struggle, and secure material relief for the suffering. With such 
offices at home and in Greece he busied himself for another three 
years, or until the Greek question was settled as far as the Euro- 
pean Concert of selfishness would then suffer it to be settled. 
Nor did his Philhellenic labors end there with the heyday of his 
youth. Forty years later, at the meridian of his fame and useful- 
ness, he went back to help Crete in her ineffectual struggle and to 
be again the wise almoner of our people’s bounty. 

In the Holy Struggle there were Philhellenes and Philhellenes. 
Outshining them all, Lord Byron roused the world to a new and 
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sympathetic consciousness of Greece and then gave his life, a 
fruitless sacrifice, for her. ‘The poet served Greece well; but no 
length of days could have made him a good leader of men or a 
wise builder of the state. Dr. Howe possessed the qualities which 
Lord Byron conspicuously lacked. His genius was constructive, 
not to say creative; and in the disorganized state of Greece, the 
man who could do things and make other people do things was 
always worth his weight in gold. In sincerity and in sustained 
effective deyotion to the cause, Howe was, in my judgment, the 
foremost Philhellene of them all. He shared all the hardships and 
perils of war and he served as Surgeon-in-Chief of the fleet; but, 
far better than that, he gave the Greeks object-lessons such as the 
Turk had never taught — he established hospitals, formed colonies 
and organized public works to afford employment to the needy; 
and he gathered and administered relief on a large scale — relief 
which (according to the historian Finlay) saved a large part of the 
Greek people from perishing. In these works of mercy Howe had 
need of all his courage and astuteness, for he had to brave or 
outwit the warring chiefs before he could get the supplies these 
coveted for their own purposes to the intended beneficiaries. But 
he always carried his point and fed the people, while the pirates 
gnashed their teeth. Thus at Nauplia, where Grivas was in- 
trenched on impregnable Palamedi and Colocotroni held the fort 
below in a state of civil war, Howe bearded them both and — when 
an armed force actually seized his magazine — he parleyed and 
played off one against the other until our good old ‘* Constitution ” 
(which he had meantime summoned from Spetsia) came ploughing 
up the gulf to back our hero with her Yankee guns! * 

Howe was a match for the crafty Greek, but the tender mercies 
of the Turk were too much for him. Lest we forget, we may well 
read over again these old reports of his first ministry to the blind 
—to women and children with their eyes put out, after nameless 
outrage, by the Turk (ib., 221). That is the true story of the 
Turk wherever he has left his blighting trail —a trail I was trac- 
ing over the naked hills and through the desolated villages of Crete 


* This story, unknown to his biographers, is graphically told in Howe’s report, 
appended to Col. J. P. Miller’s The Condition of Greece in 1827 and 1828, pp. 
202-213. 
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bat two years ago. The mission of the Turk is to put out the 
light; Howe’s life-work, his passion, was to turn it on! He could 
not treat with the Power of Darkness. ‘‘ Diplomacy” (he wrote 
in the stress of the Cretan struggle in the sixties) ‘‘ may prop rot- 
ten thrones, may suppress democratic tendencies, may uphold the 
Crescent, may retard the march of Christianity and of civilization 
for a while, but— thank God — not forever; and the Sultan, not- 
withstanding his new alliances, must soon go over the Hellespont 
as ignominiously as did Xerxes.” Yet another generation has 
passed, and still he stands upon the order of his going. O fora 
Howe behind every throne in Christendom to speed his exit — to 
close out the business (in its European branch at least) of the 
Butcher of the Bosphorus ! 

Your great benefactor was the friend of Greece; and Greece, 
as I can bear witness, cherishes his memory. Of all our country- 
men, who visited Athens during my official residence there, not 
one received a warmer welcome than the son of Dr. Howe; and I 
trust this day of a hundred years may not pass unhonored in the 
land he served so well. That people can find not even in their 
own great history a life and character more fruitful in its lessons 
for them. More than any man of their own race he combined the 
many-sided energy of a Themistocles with the unswerving rectitude 
of an Aristides; and it is just this rare blend of vigor and virtue 
which is the crying need of Greece today —as, in fact, it is the 
best hope of our own democracy. 

You do well in holding this grateful commemoration; and his 
college does well in gathering tomorrow to listen to the story of 
his life and to honor his memory. In the fellowship of his fame, 
Dr. Howe’s alma mater salutes his alma filia, the Perkins Institu- 
tion for the Blind, and bids her godspeed in perpetuating his god- 
like work. : 


The last number on the printed programme was an _ 
organ selection, the Marche feligqueuse, played by 
CLARENCE A. JACKSON; but it was through words 
of Mrs. Howe that the exercises were brought to 
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a beautiful completeness. In presenting her to the 
audience, Senator Hoar made the following remarks :-— 


It is only the older ones among us who have seen Dr. 
Howe; but there are hundreds here who will want to tell 
their children that they have seen the author of The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic. 


As Mrs. Howe came forward in response to this 
introduction, the audience rose in reverent greeting 
and remained standing while she spoke with stately 
grace and exquisite simplicity. 


RemMarKs BY Mrs. JuLtia Warp Howe. 


We have listened today to very heroic memories; it 
almost took away our breath to think that such things were 
done in the last century. I feel very grateful to the pupils 
and graduates of the Perkins Institution for the Blind who 
have planned this service in honor of my husband. Itisa 
story that should be told from age to age to show what one 
good resolute believer in humanity was able to accomplish 
for the benefit of his race. As this wonderful record has 
been brought to our remembrance, my mind has turned to 
the dear Lord’s parable of the mustard seed. He said that 
the kingdom of heaven was like this seed, one of the smallest 
that could be planted, but if planted, sure to grow into a 
stately tree with spreading, hospitable branches. In what 
has been shown us today we may recognize the mustard 
seed of more than one good undertaking. 

Dr. Howe, having become deeply interested in the con- 
dition of the blind, gathered six little blind children and 
took them to his home, where he began their education. 
This was the small mustard seed. We now behold the 
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great tree, which has grown from it; throughout our vast 
country have sprung up nearly forty institutions dedicated 
to the instruction of the blind. 

Again, Dr. Howe hears of a little girl in Hanover, New 
Hampshire, who in infancy has lost both sight and hearing 
through an attack of scarlet fever. He goes at once to visit 
the parents and persuades them to give the child into his 
care. The education of Laura Bridgman, which he accom- 
plished with wonderful patience and ingenuity, became a 
revelation to the world of the past, that a human soul im- 
prisoned in a blind and deaf body could be taught the use 
of language, and could thus be brought into happy and 
helpful relations with human society. The path by which 
he led Laura Bridgman to the light has become one of the 
highways of éducation, and a number of children similarly 
afflicted are following it, to their endless enlargement and 
comfort. What an encouragement does this story give to 
the undertaking of good deeds ! 

I thank those who are with us today for their sympathy 
and attention. I do this, not in the name of a handful of 
dust, dear and reverend as it is, that now rests in Mount 
Auburn, but in the name of a great heart which is with us 
today and which will still abide with those who work in its 
spirit. 


PERKINS INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND. 
[Main Building.) 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF A DAY OF REMEMBRANCE. 


The petition from the alumnz and from the cen- 
tennial committee and the subsequent action on the 
part of the board of trustees, which are here given in 
full, are of far-reaching consequence, in securing the 
perpetuation of the memory of Dr. Howe and of his 
stupendous services in behalf of the blind, in his 
chosen field of labor, on the spot made sacred by 
his personal devotion and self-sacrifice. 


PETITION TO THE BoarD OF TRUSTEES. 
To the Trustees and Director of the Perkins Institution and Massachu- 
setts School for the Blind: 

In the name of the graduate associations of this school, and by 
their desire, wé would present to you a request for the establish- 
ment in the school of a Day of Remembrance, to be celebrated on 
the tenth of November annually, for the purpose of cherishing the 
beloved memory of 


Dr. SaMvuEL GRIDLEY HoweE, 


the first director of this institution. 

The recent centenary observance of Dr. Howe’s birthday has 
crystallized our desire to perpetuate his memory in the school, and 
has deepened our conviction as to the value of a specified time for 
calling to mind this early benefactor, to whose self-sacrifice and 
labor and generosity the pupils of Perkins Institution owe deep 
and lasting gratitude for educational privileges. 

In the changes that time brings, new teachers, farther and 
farther removed from the significant beginnings of the school, will 
guide its affairs; and this day for conserving our high traditions 
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can be most appropriately established while there are yet with us: 
those who can endow the day richly with their vivid personal 
recollections. | 

In asking for this Day of Remembrance, we are not asking for 
a holiday of careless mirth, but that some part of this day be 
sacredly devoted to giving the pupils a knowledge of Dr. Howe’s- 
life and character, and of what he accomplished for the education. 
of the blind. 

We feel that by exercises appropriate to this Day of Remem- 
brance, the pupils would be quickened in courage, hope and grati- 
tude, and that they would receive some of that enthusiasm for 
chivalric behavior and ardor for noble living, which distinguished 
him whose memory we desire to honor. 


Respectfully submitted, 


EMILIE PovuLsson. BEss1x Woop. 


JuLtia E. Burngam. Lenna D. SWINERTON. 
GEORGE E. Hart. Mary E. RILey. 
JuLtia A. Boyan. , Frepa A. Back. 
ALBERT M. JONES. ANTHONY W. BOWDEN. 
Ex.wyn C. Smita. GAZELLA BENNETT. 
CLEMENT RyDER. Lyp1a Younc HAyEs. 


Littian R. GaARSIDE. 


ACTION OF THE Boarp OF TRUSTEES. 


BOsTON, January 3rd, 1902. 

The quarterly meeting of the board of trustees of the Perkins. 
Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind, duly notified, 
was held at the National Bank of Commerce on Friday, January 
' third, 1902, at 11 o’clock a.m. 

A communication in behalf of the graduate associations of the 
institution was presented and read, whereupon it was — 

‘¢'VoTED, that the request of the graduate associations of the 
school for the establishment of a ‘ Day of Remembrance’ be and 
is hereby granted and that a part of the tenth day of November 
of each year be set aside for the commemoration of the birth of 
Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe by appropriate exercises to be held 
in every department of the institution.” 

MICHAEL ANAGNOS, Secretary. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The following letters and telegram have been re- 
ceived from those who were glad to add their tributes 
to the fragrant memory of Dr. Howe and to show 
their appreciation of his services to mankind : — 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, BOSTON, Oct. 29, 1901. 


Miss Jutia E. BuRNHAM. 


Dear Madam, —TI have received your kind invitation to attend 
the celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe on the afternoon of Monday, Novem- 
ber 11, and while I assure you that I should be very glad to show 
by my presence on that occasion my interest in your Institution 
and my appreciation of the valuable services rendered by its great 
benefactor, I regret to have to add that expected absence from the 
city at that time compels me to decline. 

I thank you for your courtesy in. inviting me, and beg to re- 
main, | 

Yours very truly, W. M. Crane. 


NEWTONVILLE, Nov. 9, 1901. 
Miss BurnoAM. 

Dear Madam : — Your notice of the exercise in honor of Dr. 
Howe was duly received. I deeply regret my inability to be pres- 
ent, owing to illness. 

In the year 1848 I became acquainted with him and the friend- 
ship lasted as long as he lived. In all that time his soul was 
aflame with love of country, and his hands were busy in works of 
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charity and humanity. His memory will be fondly cherished by 
all who knew him whether in the old world or in the new. 
Thanking you for your remembrance I am, 
Sincerely yours, Witiiam CLAFLIN. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTION FOR THE 
INSTRUCTION OF THE BLIND, 
OVERBROOK, PENNA., Oct. 23, 1901. 


Dear Miss Burnaam, —I have received your invitation to 
attend the exercises commemorative of Dr. Howe and shall try 
to make it possible to be in Boston at the time and be present. 

Though my family were acquainted with Dr. Howe and familiar 
with his work, and though we lived but a few miles from South 
Boston, it somehow happened that I did not visit the Perkins In- 
stitution until 1888 when I went there to teach. It is a matter of 
keen regret to me now and has been since making the work among 
the blind my life-work, that I never saw Dr. Howe. And this 
regret has been the more keen since my studies have led me to 
browse about in his writings. Dr. Howe is not only the pioneer 
among American educators of the blind, he is easily the greatest 
man that the work has ever known. 

Yours very truly, 
Epwarp E. Auten, Principal. 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY, Oct. 29th, 1901. 


M. Anaenos, Secretary to the Board of Trustees of the 
Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind. 


Dear Sir: —In behalf of the btind of Kentucky, the Board of 
Visitors of the Kentucky Institution for the Education of the Blind, 
beg to assure you that the labors of Dr. Samuel G. Howe, in 
assisting in founding the Kentucky Institution for the Blind, are 
held in grateful remembrance to this day. 

In the winter of 1841 he made the long and tiresome journey to 
Kentucky, and addressed the legislature of our state upon the 
expediency of founding a school for the blind, with such success, 
that in February 1842, the Kentucky Institution for the Blind was 
established. 
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Even should the memory of his name, in the course of ages, 
pass from the minds of men, the beneficent influence of his deeds 
will abide ‘‘ to the last syllable of recorded time.” 

BENNETT H. Youne, 


President of the Board of Visitors of the 
Kentucky Institution for the Education of the Blind. 


B. B. Hunroon, Secretary. 


STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
SCHOOL FOR DEAF AND BLIND, RALEIGH, Oct. 17, 1901. 


Miss Jutia E. Burnuam. 

Dear Madam, — Your esteemed favor of recent date inviting 
me and others of our institution to be present at the memorial 
exercises relative to the life and Jabors of Dr. Howe to be held in 
your city Monday, Nov. 11th, has been received and is most 
highly appreciated. 

At the regular monthly meeting of the Board of Directors of 
this institution held Monday evening, Oct. 14th, your invitation 
was read, and I have been instructed to write you that it would be 
very pleasing to us, as an institution, to be represented upon the 
occasion referred to; and that since it is not convenient for us to 
be represented in person arrangements have been made to observe 
the day at this institution with suitable exercises appropriate to 
the occasion. If you have any facts tangible and convenient 
bearing upon the life and labors of Dr. Howe, it will help us very 
much if you will furnish us with a copy of the same. 

Yours sincerely, _ Joun E. Ray, Principal. 


WISCONSIN SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND, | 
JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN, Oct. 29, 1901. 


Miss Jutm E. Burngam. 

Dear Madam,—Our Superintendent, Professor Hutton, has 
asked me to tell our pupils something of the work of Dr. Howe in 
response to your suggestion. 

As my time is somewhat crowded with school work it would 
help me very much to perform this pleasant task if you would 
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direct me to some brief account which would at the same time 
instruct and interest all, old and young, in the noble life of Dr. 
Howe. 

We have a memoir by Mrs. Howe in raised print (1877), pre- 
sented by the memorial committee, which we prize very highly, 
from which I can make extracts if there is no better way, but if I 
could have access to one in ink print it would simplify my work. 

Wishing for you an enthusiastic and fitting celebration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the birth of our great benefactor, 

I am very truly yours, S. Aueusta WarTSON. 


GEORGIA ACADEMY FOR THE BLIND, 
MACON, GEORGIA, Oct. 14, 1901. 
Miss Juuia E. Burnwanm. 


Dear Madam, —I gratefully acknowledge your kind invitation 
to the memorial service, which you are to hold on November 11 as 
an expression of your appreciation of the great service rendered 
by Dr. Samuel G. Howe to the cause of education among and of 
the blind. _As we cannot be with you on that occasion, we will 
endeavor to have in our institution an echo, at least, of what shall 
be said and done in Boston on November eleventh. 

: Yours faithfully, 
T. U. Conner, Principal. 


ONTARIO INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND, 
BRANTFORD, Novr. 5th, 1901. 
Miss Jutua E. Burnuam. 


Dear Madam, —I have to thank you for your very kind invita- 
tion to myself and colleagues to attend the Howe centennial cele- 
bration on the 11th inst. 

Had circumstances allowed, it would have afforded us great 
pleasure to have participated in that most just and proper recogni- 
tion of one so worthy of honor as Dr. Samuel G. Howe. As it 
is, we must be content to do our little best here. It so happens 
that, as a matter of local convenience, the birthday of our sovereign 
is celebrated in Brantford on the 11th, instead of the ninth of this 
month. We shall have a concert in our music hall in honor of 
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the day, and, as we loyally pay our tribute of reverence to the 
King of Great Britain, we will not forget to express our gratitude 
to the King of Educators of the Blind. | 
Believe me, dear Madam, sincerely yours, 
A. H. Dymonn, Principal. 


DEPARTMENT OF INSURANCE, ONTARIO, 
PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS, TORONTO, CANADA, Nov. 8, 1901. 


Dear Miss Bennett: —I beg most sincerely to thank you and 
the committee of arrangements for your very kind invitation to 
the centennial of the birth of the illustrious founder of the Perkins 
Institution. 

While still a young man, Dr. Howe took distinguished rank as 
a champion of the oppressed, and as a very present help to the 
afflicted. Deprivation or disability of every kind, — political, 
civil, religious, social, physical, or mental, — each in turn enlisted 
his powerful aid in favor of the wronged or unfortunate. The cry 
of the oppressed from afar caught his ear, and touched his heart. 
At the call of the patriots who in Greece and Poland were strain- 
ing to break their chains, he sprang to their side and shared their 
dangers and sufferings. At home Dr. Howe fearlessly declared 
himself a free-soiler, ‘‘in advance of the conscience of the time,” 
as his distinguished and devoted wife afterward wrote. Then 
were the days when to speak against slavery brought contumely 
and social ostracism. 

Dangerous and daring as those movements in Europe and 
America were, Dr. Howe dared a far more difficult enterprise 
when he sought to break the double bondage of the human intel- 
lect to the senses of sight and hearing. This amazing emancipa- 
‘tion he first wrought upon Laura Bridgman, —a miracle that drew 
to your institution pilgrims from among the most illustrious men 
of all nations. 

Under the administration of Mr. Anagnos, Dr. Howe’s gifted 
and famous son-in-law and successor, the institution has outrun 
all former marvels, and has kept the whole world amazed by an 
unbroken succession of brilliant achievements. 

I retain very precious recollections of interviews with your illus- 
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trious founder ; and, if it were at all possible, would be personally 
present with you all when doing honor to his memory; but I can 
only be with you in spirit, and add my best wishes for the con- 
tinued success and prosperity of the institution. 

Yours very sincerely, J. Howarp HUNTER. 


[ Telegram. } 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Nov. 12, 1901. 
Lypia Y. Hayes, PERKINS INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND. 


Faculty and students of Brown University return your kind 
greeting and join you in honoring our common benefactor, Dr. 


Howe. 
W. H. P. Faunce. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY, PROVIDENCE, Nov. 23, 1901. 


Dear Miss Burnoam, —I have to acknowledge your very kind 
note apprising me of the vote of thanks for my remarks at the 
memorial meeting in honor of Dr. Howe. In return I beg to 
thank the associations you represent for the privilege accorded 
me of participating in a commemoration so noble and so well 
deserved. To have had even a humble part in this tribute to one 
of my own heroes —one of the great heroes of humanity —I re- 
gard as a very great honor. 

Trusting that another century may find his fame undimmed be- 
cause his great work goes on, I am 

Cordially yours, J. Irving Manartt. 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 5, 1901. 


My Drar Miss Bennett, —I regret extremely that it will be 
impracticable for me to be absent from home on the eleventh 
instant. 

I have a profound respect for the memory of Dr. Howe, and 
should delight to do him the honor by attending the exercises 
designed to commemorate the centennial of his birth, were it in 
my power to do so. 
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I have two daughters living in Boston, who would, I have no 
doubt, be glad to represent me at the meeting next Monday and 
I shall be gratified if you will send two tickets to Miss Katherine 
Gallaudet, 4 Haviland street, Boston. 

Very truly, KE. M. GaLbLavpet. 


LANSING, MICH., Nov. 4, 1901. 
Miss Jutia E.. BUORNHAM. 


Dear Madam, —In response to the invitation extended to me 
to be present at the coming celebration of the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the birth of Dr. Samuel G. Howe on the eleventh 
inst., I beg to say, that it is with profound regret that I am unable 
to be present on that date though I can assure all my friends who 
will no doubt be present, that my thoughts will be with them. 
I desire also to add to the auspicious occasion that prompts those 
who had the pleasure of knowing Dr. Howe personally, and 
came under his gracious influence when pupils of the Perkins 
Institution for the Blind, that I deem myself happy that I was one 
of that number, and received from him so many encouragements 
both by word of mouth and by his own handwriting and always 
found a welcome at my old alma mater when I desired, but which 
privilege has for the last twenty-three years been denied me as my 
present work is so remote, but in touch with the same desire to 
do good to those of similar affliction as myself. This affliction 
was very materially lifted since I entered the Perkins Institution, 
where I learned that if we would we might be helpful to ourselves 
and to others; the great lesson of life. I shall ever cherish the 
memory of him whom his friends are so soon to commemorate. 

Yours very truly, Aaron C. BLAKESLEE. 


ROYAL NORMAL COLLEGE, 
UPPER NORWOOD, LONDON, ENGLAND, Nov. 10, 1901. 


Dear Miss Burnoam, — Many thanks for your kind invitation 
to the Howe centennial, but I regret to say that the ‘distance pre- 
vents my being present at your celebration. Mr. Mead, a Bos- 
tonian, visited Dr. Campbell on Thursday and gave the school a 
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very interesting and enthusiastic address on the subject. I should 
like to have attended, not only to do honour to the memory of a 
great man, but also to have met the friends who were so extremely 
kind to me during my stay in America. The Perkins Institution 
seemed to me like a second home and I should always be glad to 
revisit it. Wishing your commemoration exercises every success, 


I remain : 
Yours sincerely, Lity BELL. 


. OWENSBORO, KY., Oct. 80, 1901. 
Miss Juutia E. Burnuam. 


Dear Madam, — In response to the invitation recently received 
to attend the commemoration services to be held in honor of Dr. S. 
G. Howe I greatly regret not to be able to send my acceptance, 
for none of the many whom he helped loved him more in life, or 
honor his memory more than I; but circumstances which I cannot 
control make it impossible for me to be in Boston at that time. 
Hoping that the whole occasion may be a success and that the 
rising generation of the blind may be taught through the honor 
done him by those who knew our great benefactor, Dr. Howe, how 
great and good a man he was and how great a debt we all owe 
him, I am, with thanks for having been remembered and invited 
by those of my alma mater on this great occasion, 

Very respectfully, Mrs. W. T. Owen. 


MEDWAY, Mass., Nov. 4, 1901. 


Dear Miss BurnHam: —I received the kind invitation to be 
present at Tremont Temple on November 11 at the celebration of 
the one hundredth anniversary of the birth of Dr. Howe. I should 
very much like to be there, as the debt of love I owe to the Perkins 
Institution I shall never be able to repay, but the way is not plain 
now for me to go. The truest and noblest reality of light is the 
light I received in the Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School 
for the Blind. Itis hard to stop writing as I think of the love, 
the light, and the knowledge I received. It would take a whole 
book to tell the good I received. I feel like telling it to the public. 

Yours respectfully, FANNY GREEN. 
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ADDITIONAL TRIBUTES. 


With the foregoing tokens of appreciation belongs 
the following thoughtful paper, written in memory of 
Dr. Howe by Miss Mary C. Moors of the state 
~ normal school at Framingham: — 


A MISSION FOR THE EDUCATED BLIND. 
How far that little candle throws his beams. 


Whoever attended the centenary celebration of the birth of Dr. 
Samuel G. Howe might have observed with admiration the good 
taste and dignity with which the affair was planned and carried 
out. On that occasion, with absolute unconsciousness of self, the 
graduates of Perkins Institution demonstrated to the public, as 
never before, the value of Dr. Howe’s work for the blind. <‘* Ob- 
stacles are things to be overcome,” said he, and the beautiful sim- 
plicity of the graduate who introduced Senator Hoar, the ease of 
the young woman who read The Hero, the training that produced 
that exquisite rendering of Pinsuti’s Psalm of Life, and the play- 
ing of the organ voluntary, all were born of an habitual earnest- 
ness of purpose. 

It is this, an habitual earnestness of purpose, finding expression 
in strenuous effort, that lies at the foundation of all successful 
work done by the blind. 

Away with the common fallacy that in some mysterious manner, 
a child bereft of sight is endowed with powers denied to other 
human beings! All the advantages derived from unaided sight 
he has not. At the outset he has no keener ear, no more delicate 
hand than his brothers who see. Though relieved from the dis- 
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tractions of sight, he lacks the help to concentration that comes 
from steadfast gazing. Under these conditions he sets out to 
take his place in the busy human family. What chance has he? 

Nature is kind. She says to all her children: ‘‘Use what I 
have given you. If your right hand fail of its cunning, use your 
left — it shall become as your right; if you cannot see your way, 
listen carefully, pay close attention to the breezes that fan your 
cheek, and walk in comparative safety; if you can neither see nor 
hear, then feel your way into a larger life — ‘whosoever will, may 
come.’ ” 

Let there be no sentimental wonderment at the accomplishments 
of the blind, for they are all perfectly in accord with nature. This 
truth, however, may well be remembered: sight is swifter and 
more far-reaching than hearing, much swifter and incomparably 
farther reaching than touch; hence successful efforts on the part 
of the blind are ordinarily due to greater devotion and more stren- 
uous action than equally successful efforts on the part of the seeing. 

Thus, the musician cannot read his music and play it at the same 
time; he must therefore commit to memory much that he teaches, 
all that he performs; the choir-master must be ready with music 
and words for anthems and hymns. Slowly and patiently the 
sewing-woman plies her needle to produce marketable wares. 

Devotion and strenuous effort—what do they mean? They 
mean a moral force in any community where they appear, an 
uplift not only for the devoted laborer, but for all who, having 
eyes to see, see what is beautiful and good. 


TRIBUTE OF Mrs. AGassiz. 

Mrs. Louis Acassiz of Cambridge, a dear friend 
and ever active helper of the little blind children, has 
thus made reference to Dr. Howe’s great achieve- 
ments in her appeal to the annual subscribers to the 
fund for the support of the kindergarten. 


The better part of a century has elapsed since Dr. Samuel G. 
Howe, the chivalric soldier of liberty, came home from Greece 
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after having shared as a volunteer in her valiant struggle for 
freedom. 

Almost immediately after his return he was appointed director 
of the Perkins Institution for the Blind, just then established. 
Among his early pupils was Laura Bridgman, the famous blind 
deaf-mute, — prisoner as has been well said ‘‘ within a fortress of 
darkness and silence.” Before that fortress Dr. Howe took his 
stand, determined not to raise his siege (brave and patient as it 
proved to be) till he should in some sense have: set the captive 
free. ~ 

The story of his success is known to all the world. The victory 
was won and perhaps no heroism of his life on the battle fields of 
Greece could have exceeded the heroism of that faithful watch and 
ceaseless fight continued through weary days and weeks and 
months and even years against the invisible enemies with whom 
the battle was waged and finally won. That it was no fruitless 
triumph Dr. Howe well knew. 

Can we better commemorate Dr. Howe, our great countryman 
and philanthropist, than by keeping the work founded by him on 
the highest level of efficiency and usefulness? 


An extract is here given from an admirable article 
on the education of the deaf-blind, written by Mrs. 
RutH Everett of New York and published in the 
American Monthly Review of Reviews for April, 
1902. 


EvuLtoay By Mrs. Everett. 


Dr. Howe was regularly engaged as a director of the proposed 
school for the blind in Boston in 1831, and was granted a year’s 
preparation for the work in Europe. He returned to Boston in 
1832, and opened the school with six pupils in his father’s house. 
The whole American system of the education of the blind is the 
outgrowth of Dr. Howe’s individual work and experiments in that 
field of action. Thus, what Valentin Haiiy is to the blind of the 
world, Dr. Howe is to the blind of America, with this difference: 
Haiiy was a great philanthropist; Dr. Howe was all this, and 
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more; he was a man of affairs, a financier, and an active force 
in reforms and in all human progress. So he had the ability to 
introduce and establish his methods, which Haiiy lacked. He 
remained blindfolded for weeks at a time, at the same time 
going about his business as a teacher, hoping by this means to 
be the better able to enter into the mental processes of his pupils. 
His education of Laura Bridgman proceeded against the absolute 
statement of such competent authorities in England as Sir James 
Mackintosh, Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, Dugald Stewart, Sir Astley 
Cooper, Wardrop, and others, that James Mitchel, a deaf, dumb, 
and blind boy, could not be educated. When Dr. Howe found 
the way to educate Laura Bridgman, he endowed a good work to 
perpetuity. He entailed upon every deaf-blind child that should 
thenceforth come into the world the right to have an education. 
He aroused the immortal soul within each one of these unfortu- 
nates from its lethargic slumbers; made it know that it lived. 
And for these things he should be honored by his native land. 
Dr. Howe does not belong to the deaf-blind, dearly as they love 
and revere his memory. He does not belong to the blind; nor 
yet to the commonwealth of Massachusetts. He belongs to the 
American nation. And what France has done for the Abbé de 
l’Epée, that vast domain over which the stars and stripes float 
should do for Dr. Howe. In the city of Washington a noble 
statue should be erected to his memory. And ft should be the 
privilege of every American who is proud to call himself one to 
contribute to the necessary funds. 

Laura Bridgman was the first deaf-blind person ever educated ; 
and Dr. Howe touched the vital germ of the whole matter of 
awakening to light and knowledge her imprisoned mentality when 
he set himself to watch her mind, and its workings and manifes- 
tations, in the few signs that the wants of her nature hid taught 
her to make. He sought the vulnerable point of that brain that 
the child’s full frontal development showed that she possessed in 
plenty. He was a pathfinder; the others have simply walked in 
the roadway he made, and that, too, without any material im- 
provements having been made in the methods. 


LAURA BRIDGMAN TEACHING OLIVER CASWELL. 
From an oil painting by D. Fisher. 
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MEMORIAL SERVICES IN OTHER INSTITUTIONS. 


The account of these proceedings would be far. 
from complete if it failed to include mention of the 
commemorative exercises held at various institutions 
throughout the country, showing the deepest venera- 
tion for Dr. Howe’s personality, for the grandeur of 
his life-work and for his enduring fame as a pioneer 
in many paths of progress and as an active adminis- 
trator of affairs. 

In so far as they could be gathered the pro- 
grammes rendered and the papers read on these 
occasions are here presented. 


Brown UNIVERSITY. 

Following the great memorial meeting at Tremont 
Temple, Boston, came a less formal observance at 
Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island. ‘The 
faculty and students gathered in Sayles Hall on 
Wednesday morning, November 13, to pay their 
tribute to Samuel Gridley Howe as an illustrious son 
of Brown. 

In opening the service President Faunce spoke in 
glowing terms of Dr. Howe’s personality and of his 
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world-wide fame and reputation and introduced Mr. 
Frank B. Sanborn, a friend and biographer of Dr. 
Howe, as the orator of the occasion. President 
Faunce’s remarks are here presented in full. 


We have met this morning to spend a brief time in commemorat- 
ing the service rendered to the cause of freedom, education, and 
humanity by one of the most distinguished graduates of Brown 
University. If we were asked to name among all our graduates 
the one whose name is best known in Europe, it may not be too 
much to say that we should probably pronounce the name of 
Samuel Gridley Howe. Few men are able to serve their genera- 
tion in more than one specific direction. We have sent forth 
‘from Brown a long series of educators and teachers who have left 
indelible imprint on their time. We have sent forth soldiers who 
dared to do and die. We have produced philanthropists who have 
championed the weak, and oppressed, and forgotten. But in Dr. 
Howe we gave the world a personality that was at once educator, 
liberator, and philanthropist, a personality so original, virile, and 
intrepid, that his power was at once acknowledged by all whom he 
touched. 

Our old time colleges were often accused of being educational 
mills, whose product was a cultivated but hopelessly convention- 
alized respectability, icily regular, spendidly null. But no set 
curriculum could confine the powers of Samuel Howe, or chill his 
ardent and irrepressible spirit. Rather we may believe that the 
college gave him that background of knowledge and that breadth 
of horizon, without which his glowing spirit would have worn 
itself out in Quixotic zeal and vain enterprise. Nature gave him 
the ceaseless flow of vital energy, education harnessed the cataract 
and set it to the task of illuminating the world. 

It is fitting, therefore, that Dr. Howe’s service should be recog- 
nized not only by the friends of freedom and the teachers of the . 
blind, but by his own University. The forceful tribute of our 
Professor Manatt has just been pronounced in Boston, and will, I 
hope, soon be before us in printed form. We are to have the 
pleasure this morning of an address from one who speaks at first 
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hand, with the intimate knowledge of personal friendship and a 
devotion in large measure to the same ideals. I have the honor to 
present to you Mr. Franx B. SAansporn. 


Mr. Sanborn gave the following thoughtful dis- 
course on Dr. Howe’s many-sided greatness: — 


THE ScHOLAR AS MAN OF THE WORLD. 
Dr. Howe AND HIS Two COLLEGES. 


Permit me to speak of Dr. Howe here, where his eager scholar- 
ship first displayed itself, as the graduate of two colleges, — yours, 
and that of the great world, into which he early entered as your 
graduate, and where he took his successive degrees with renown to 
himself and advantage to mankind. I name him ‘the scholar as 
man of the world,” for that was indeed his character; a romantic 
one, as you know, but with nothing visionary or unsuccessful in 
the long romance of his life. 

Born in Boston in November, 1801, Samuel Gridley Howe was 
of sound New England ancestry, neither obscure nor particularly 
distinguished, and in circumstances that made his early education 
easy. He came to this college at the age of 16, and just as Waldo 
Emerson, another Boston boy, was entering Harvard college in his 
15th year. While Emerson was seriously cheerful in boyhood, 
Howe was rather riotously mirthful, and gained a reputation in his 
first college years that made him the aversion of strict disciplinarians 
in these halls. The excellent Dr. Caswell, who was three years in 
eollege with young Howe, has related since our hero’s death an 
anecdote in which his predecessor, President Messer, figured as 
distrustful of Howe’s nearer presence, when the champion of the 
Greeks called to apologize for some of his Providence pranks, — 
saying, as he pushed away his chair from the Philhellenic neigh- 
borhood, — ‘‘ Howe, I’m a little afraid there will be a torpedo 
under my chair before I know it.” And Dr. Caswell added, after 
dwelling on the occasional ‘‘rustication”’ of the handsome strip- 
ling from Boston, ‘it is certain that the pulsations of college 
life were quickened by his return from exile.” 

Returning to his native city in his 20th year, Howe began the 
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study of medicine with excellent instructors, and three years later 
took his doctor’s degree at Harvard in a class of 17, none of them 
very distinguished in after years. No sooner was he out of the 
medical school, however, than he dispensed with those years of 
practice so dear to the novice in his art, and hastened away to 
Greece to enlist under the standard of Lord Byron for warfare 
against the Turk. He early found it unsuitable in him, though he 
never censured it in others, to practice medicine and surgery for 
money ; and he could not well have gone to exercise his profession 
in a place more destitute of money than Greece was for the next 
three years after he landed on her shores from an Austrian vessel 
in the autumn of 1824, — with a letter of Edward Everett's in his 
pocket addressed to Glarakis, a Greek scholar whom Everett had 
met in Germany, and with very little knowledge either of modern 
Greek or of the lingua franca which then did duty in the Levant 
for a common language. He related with a blush in after years 
that the first phrase of Romaic that he fairly comprehended was 
the compliment to himself that an aged palikari ejaculated as they 
lay beside a camp-fire in Arcadia, ‘‘ Ti eumorphon paidi!” ‘* What 
a handsome lad!” He deserved it, and his attractive presence 
served him well in hisjlater adventures, — as Virgil says of Eury- | 
alus, ‘‘ Gratior et pulchro veniens in corpore virtus.” There was 
not much use for a medicine chest in the mountain campaigns of 
the Morea, and the young doctor wielded his topheki (musket) 
and yatagan on foot, or his pistols from the high saddle of such 
steeds as he could find in that land of mediocre horseflesh. 

He complained afterward that Whittier, in the stirring poem 
which was read yesterday by touch at the Boston centenary, had 
‘stransformed the sorry beast I rode into a gallant barb.” We 
praise the bridge that carries us safe over, and poor Francesco, 
whose life Howe saved, would not have liked the steed better had 
it been a white Arabian such as I saw the sultan driving eight 
years ago in Constantinople. The real story, as told anonymously 
by Howe in the New England Magazine of 1831, is worth citing : — 


We had left the town of Calamata, and were hurrying across the 
plain, which was covered with fugitives, when I beheld a wounded 
soldier sitting at the foot of an olive tree, pale, exhausted and almost 
fainting, — but still grasping his long gun, as if he meant to have a last 
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shot at the expected foe. It was Francesco, who had been dreadfully 
wounded a few days before, and had staggered thus far from the tem- 
porary hospital at Calamata, on hearing the alarm. The poor fellow 
cast a supplicating look at us as we passed, but said not a word. That 
look cut me to the soul. Had he presented his gun and demanded my 
horse, it would not have so moved me. I could not but turn my head 
after we passed him, and seeing him still looking after us, as I thought, 
reproachfully, I pulled up my horse. On calculating the distance, I 
found I had time to gain the mountains. Of course, I turned back, 
mounted the poor fellow on my beast, and thus easily reaped the rich 
reward of his gratitude. 


I quoted this passage and much more about Francesco in a 
memoir of Dr. Howe, published at New York in 1891, and may 
here copy the account of his dress and mien : — 


Francesco had the light, well-made, active figure, the dark yet clear 
complexion, the regular, expressive and animated features, the keen and 
ever restless eye, that all indicate an active, enterprising mind, keen 
susceptibility, and strong but short-lived passion. With his beautiful 
and glittering dress, his red cap and blue silk tassel; his neck bare to 
-his bosom, his long jet-black ringlets reaching to his shoulders; his 
gold-laced close jacket, with sleeves slashed and thrown back so as to 
leave the‘right arm and shoulder bare; the white kilt bound in at the 
waist with a blue silk sash, covered by a belt at which hung yatagan 
and gilded pistols; his embroidered garters and sandaled feet ; the white 
shaggy capote hanging down from the left shoulder; the long, light, 
bright-barreled gun in his right hand ; behold the Greek soldier with all 
his baggage, equipped for a campaign. 


Omitting some of these vainglorious details of finery, — for 
Howe was never a dandy, — you may see here the aspect and garb 
of our young doctor in his holiday dress, during his Greek war- 
fare. In active service he must have gone ragged, as his com- 
rades did, and he knew what it was to be ‘*an-hungered,” as the 
scriptures say. Writing to Horace Mann, he once said : — 


I have been months without eating other flesh than mountain snails or 
roasted wasps; weeks without bread, and days without a morsel of food 
of any kind. Woe to the stray donkey or goat that fell within our reach 
then; they were quickly slain and their flesh, cut up hastily into little 
square bits, was roasting on our ramrods, or devoured half raw. 
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After a time Howe left the land service and became titular 
‘‘surgeon-in-chief of the Greek fleet,” sailing in that capacity 
along with Capt. Frank Hastings, an English naval officer, then 
employed by the Greeks, and with George Finlay, afterward the 
historian of Greece. On one occasion, in 1827, he was present at 
the mortal wound and death of the gypsy-general, Karaiskakis, 
shot in the fight at the Piraeus, and I have heard him describe 
with enthusiasm the magnanimity of this chieftain, when Lord 
Cochrane, in naval command, began to pay him some high com- 
pliments on his past actions. Says Dr. Howe: —: 


The dying chief waved his hand with an impatient air, to cut him 
short, and said: “Ott ekama, ekama; oti egine, egine; tora, dia to 
melion.” ‘ What I have done I have done; what has happened has hap- 
pened ; now, for the future.” He then entered into an anxious and long 
conversation about the prospects of his country; he ended by solemnly 
charging Cochrane to watch over the interests of Greece. Then he 
attended to the arrangements for his family. 


Such was indeed the magnanimity of Howe himself; in the great 
school of the active world, and among men fighting for national 
freedom, he found himself in an advanced class, and the impres- 
sion left on his whole nature was a deep one. The gay collegian 
of Brown became the sober, energetic defender of the oppressed 
and the wise director of the poor. When he returned to Greece 
in 1827, with a cargo of supplies which he had helped to collect 
in the United States, he took charge of some hundreds of Greek 
refugees on the island of Egina, and put them at work for their 
board, given in rations from his cargo. 

Again, after the war closed, but while yet many Turks remained 
in Greece, and many refugees were deprived of their ruined homes, 
Dr. Howe obtained permission from the government of Capo 
D’ Istria to open a refugees’ colony at Hexamilia, near Corinth, 
and there spent some months with a restless Scotchman, David 
Urquhart, teaching the handy, but untaught, peasants American 
modes of life and industry. He thus described his life there: — 


We procured seed, cattle and tools, put up cottages, and the founda- 
tions of a flourishing village were laid. I was obliged to do everything, 
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and had only the supplies sent out by the American committees to aid 
me. The colonists, however, co-operated, and everything went on 
finely. We plowed and prepared the earth, and got up a school-house 
and a church. We extended our domain over to the neighboring port 
of Keckries, where we had cultivated ground and a harbor. This was 
perhaps the happiest part of my life. I was alone among my colonists, 
who were all Greeks; they knew I wanted to help them, and they let 
me have my own way. (This was one of the secrets of Howe’s happi- 
ness.) I had one civilized companion for a while, the eccentric David 
Urquhart, afterward M. P. and pamphleteer. I had to journey much to 
and from Corinth, Nauplia, etc., always on horseback or in boat, and often 
by night. It was a time and place where law was not; and sometimes 
we had to defend ourselves against armed and desperate stragglers 
from the bands of soldiers now breaking up. We had many “scrim- 
mages” and I had several narrow escapes with life. In one affair 
Urquhart showed extraordinary pluck and courage, actually disarming 
and taking prisoner two robbers, and marching them before him into 
the village. I labored here day and night, in season and out,— was 
governor, legislator, clerk, constable, and everything but patriarch ; for, 
though I was young, I took to no maiden,— nor ever thought about 
womankind — but once. 


I dwell upon these experiences in practical charity the more, 
because they were Dr. Howe's introduction to that remarkable 
career.in the administration of public charities which brought me, 
a generation later, into intimate connection with him. This Corin- 
thian enterprise, worthy of St. Paul and less infested by luxurious 
vice than Corinth was in Paul’s time, was examined on the spot 
in April, 1829, by an American missionary, Dr. Rufus Anderson, 
who had this to say of it in his volume of 1830 : — 


On the 21st of April, 1829, as we were looking for a shelter beneath 
which we might spend the night, between Vostitsa and Xylocastron, we 
passed a tent pitched in the field, and soon heard a gentleman calling 
after us. I immediately recognized him as my townsman, Dr. Howe, 
for whom I had brought letters from parents and friends. He and his 
companion, Mr. Urquhart, were on their way to Patras, and at their 
solicitation we took up our lodgings with them. ... On Monday, the 
27th of April, we sent our baggage to Hexamilia, intending to spend the 
night in Dr. Howe's colony there. We were kindly received by Dr. 
Russ, superintendent, in the absence of Dr. Howe, and lodged among 
barrels of meal sent from our country for the famishing Greeks. Early 
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next morning we were awaked by numerous female voices before the 
door, and, looking out, saw a great number of poor, ragged women who 
had come from the neighborhood to apply for work; for which, at the 
close of the day, they receive a small portion of meal in payment. 
They labor upon the rubbish of the ruined village, or in the fields, and 
it was affecting to observe how anxious they were to obtain this privi- 
lege; nor less so to behold with what a glow of satisfaction and cheer- 
fulness they received their reward. The beneficiaries of this colony are 
more contented with what they receive than such as are assisted with 
& mere gratuity. About 100 poor men, women and children are em- 
ployed daily in this manner, besides the families belonging to the 
colony, which were then 20 in number, mostly refugees from places 
still in possession of the Turks. In a letter received from Dr. Howe, 


dated “ Washingtonia, July 14, 1829,” he said, three months after my 
Visit : — 


We have now 86 families subsisting here, 26 of whom are from parts 
of Greece now subject to Turkey. They were poor, hungry and naked 
when they arrived; they are now thriving. In about 10 days I shall dis- 
continue their rations, and they will subsist upon what they have raised. 
In the autumn I hope to put 50 families at work sowing wheat. If Provi- 
dence smile on them, and they get but a moderate crop, the surplus, after 
enough has been taken for their own support, will serve for establishing 
several other families, and paying the yearly expense of a hospital for 50 
beds. In 10 years these poor will probably be augmented to 200 families, 
or 1,000 souls; a large hospital will be supported, and a useful example 
given to the rest of Greece of improved agriculture. Every day sick 
persons are sent to us, sometimes from considerable distances; continual 
applications are made by peasants to become colonists, and our little 
school is now rapidly filling up by children from the neighboring hamlets, 
where a school was perhaps hardly ever thought of. 


Unfortunately, in the midst of this happy experiment, in one of 
his journeys from Corinth to Nauplia, Howe delayed by night on 
the marshy plain of Argos, and took the swamp fever, which 
brought him to death’s door. He was compelled to leave Greece 
for Italy and Switzerland in the early spring of 1830, and tarried 
awhile in the mountain air of freedom to get thoroughly rid of his 
fever. But his thoughts were with his colony, and when I was 
in Athens with Dr. Manatt in 1893, I found in George Finlay’s 
library letters from Dr. Howe of 1829-30 dwelling on what he 
meant to do for his colony. But other demands called him away, 
and it was years before he returned to his village at Hexamilia. 
It is now a station on the railway from Corinth to Argos and 
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Nauplia, with a population by the last census (1896) of not quite 
500; so that it has not fulfilled Dr. Howe’s expectations of two 
generations ago. But it gave him his first practical lessons in 
directing a whole community of dependents, and showed him 
how the poor should be taught to help themselves while receiving 
aid from charity. Moreover, the time had not yet come for him 
to cease his activity in revolutions, and devote himself mainly to 
works of social beneficence. In Paris, which he reached in the 
summer of 1830, he participated in the revolution of July, and 
was one of the escort that accompanied Lafayette to the Hotel de 
Ville as temporary dictator of France. The same year the Polish 
revolution broke out, and when he was again in Paris, in the winter 
of 1831-32, Dr. Howe was made chairman of an ‘* American- 
Polish committee ”’ there, and at the suggestion of Lafayette, who 
gave him a letter of instructions, he undertook to visit Prussian 
Poland, carrying money for clothing and food to the Polish 
refugees along the Vistula and the region of Elbing. He per- 
formed this mission, distributing his funds, much to the relief 
of the patriots and the annoyance of the Prussian despotism, by 
the orders of which he was secretly arrested and imprisoned on 
his return to Berlin. He was released after five weeks by the 
intercession of Mr. Rives of Virginia, then our minister to France, 
but escorted beyond the frontiers of Prussia, and forbidden for 
many years to return thither. His own account of the cause and 
manner of his confinement may be cited from letters to Dr. J. D. 
Fisher, also a graduate of Brown, and his associate in founding 
the institution for the blind : — 


I shall never forget the day when, at Dirrone, a little village between 
Dantzic and Elbing, on the Vistula, I met with three cart-loads of the 
Polish officers on their way to France, — all young and splendid-looking 
fellows. Our stage-coach had stopped at the tavern, and a dozen people 
were standing at the door; as the carts passed, the Germans gazed with 
their round, unmeaning eyes ; but not a voice was heard, not a hand was 
raised, not a hat was waved in the air. There was no sympathy in their 
souls; or if there was, they dared not express it; for the Argus eyes of 
the police were there. I forgot the police, and everything else but the 
feelings natural to man, and imprudently yielding to that impulse, I 
waved my hat in the air and shouted “ Honneur! Honneur aux braves!” 
The Poles looked up, surprised at the sound, and pointed me out to each 
other ; as they raised their caps to return my salute, they cried, “Vive la 
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France!” Poor fellows,—they took me for a Frenchman; they had as 
yet found so little sympathy that they seemed astonished at this in- 
stance of it; and as they waved their caps long after passing me, and 
endeavored to express their thanks in their looks, it so affected me that 
I turned away to hide a womanish weakness; and left the Germans to 
stare and wonder what the devil could have moved me... . I found 
the Polish private soldiers suffering, morally and physically; depressed 
in spirits and anxious about the future; and but miserably clad, very 
many being entirely shirtless. To my surprise I found [ could not 
give them anything without demanding permission of the Prussian com- 
mander ; this I did, nor could he refuse me, though he granted a growl- 
ing, unwilling assent. I immediately set about making a contract for 
shirts, etc., but before they were finished I received an order to quit the 
neighborhood of the army instantly ; an order accompanied by a force to 
put it in execution. It was in vain that I pleaded the protection which 
my passport gave me, and urged the permission of the commander, 
Schmidt; he himself had given the counter order, and forbade me dis- 
tributing anything to the Poles, or even seeing them, in the presence of 
a Prussian officer. I wished to give the things myself, to tell the poor 
fellows whence they came, and comfort them with the assurance of the 
sympathy felt for them in America. 


I have heard Dr. Howe relate how he sadly turned his horse’s 
head back toward Berlin, where he was to investigate the German 
instruction for the blind, and before he reached his inn for the 
night discovered that he was followed by horsemen who took care 
to keep him in sight, but not to attack him. He reached Berlin, 
met an American in the street and gave him the name of his hotel; 
but before he could go to bed, the police came to arrest him. He 
kept them outside his door till he had hidden his incriminating 
papers in the hollow head of the Prussian king, at the top of his 
great stove, and scattered a few meaningless papers in fragments - 
in his fireplace and wash-basin. Then he admitted them and was 
carried away to his dungeon. That no circumstance of romance 
might be lacking, the handsome youth moved the sensibilities of 
his jailer’s daughter, who furnished him writing materials, and 
posted his letters. By the same intervention, apparently, he got 
hold of some German works on educating the blind, which he had 
never heard of in Paris, and began translating them. He paid 
his board and jail fees upon leaving his prison, and when, many 
years after, the Prussian king gave him a gold medal for his suc- 
cess in teaching Laura Bridgman, Howe had the curiosity to weigh 
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it, and found its value to be exactly the sum which his prison fare 
had cost him in 1832. 

Needless for me to tell the story of his long years of devotion 
to the instruction of the blind and the deaf, and his communica- 
tion of a language to the blind and deaf child from New Hamp- 
shire, by methods of his own devising. Nor must I dwell on his 
labors for prison reform and the emancipation of our slaves, ending 
victoriously in course of the civil war. As a preparation for that 
task of forcible emancipation, he favored the campaigns of John 
Brown, in Kansas and Virginia, and was ready for any service, 
public or private, which his advancing age permitted. That cause 
having triumphed, and the next problem in Massachusetts being 
to reorganize and develop public charity, he was appointed in 1864 
by his intimate friend, Governor Andrew, chairman of the first 
board of state charities, where I, appointed a year earlier, was act- 
ing as secretary, and the late Dr. Henry Wheelwright as executive 
agent. . 
This gave me opportunity, such as I had not enjoyed even in the 
dozen preceding years that I had known him rather intimately, to 
observe the swift operation and the sure results of the most intui- 
tively practical mind it has been my fortune to know. Emerson 
has defined genius as the power of generalizing from a single in- 
stance, — a definition which he illustrated in his own person more 
than Dr. Howe. But the generalizations of Emerson were philo- 
sophic and poetical rather than practical, while with Howe, who 
was also a man of genius, everything bore, either immediately or 
ultimately, upon practical results. His experience in life had been 
so vast and so varied, that the ‘‘ single instance” of which Emerson 
spoke was long since of the past; it was embodied and uncon- 
scious experience which generalized for Howe. This is the type 
of what we call the ‘‘*man of the world”; he has been so long 
among men that he can say intellectually what the Latin comedian 
said emotionally, — ‘*I am a man; nothing that concerns man do 
I hold as alien to me.” | 

Hence I called Howe ‘‘ the scholar as man of the world,’’ — for, 
with the scholar’s insight and training, he had from early life that 
cosmopolitan observation, void of personal ambition, and inspired 
by chivalrous philanthropy, which made him unique among men 
of my acquaintance. No such mind had before been steadily 
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directed upon the problems of charity and social legislation in 
New England; and he came to the questions of juvenile reform, 
prison discipline, the care of the insane, and the general disposal 
of the dependent classes with a piercing analysis and a well-formed 
synthesis which delighted men of thought, while it startled and dis- 
pleased the children of tradition and routine, who in this generation 
are so much wiser than the children of light. Whoever will read 
the various propositions laid down by Dr. Howe in the second, 
third, fifth and ninth reports of the old board of charities — to 
mention only half of those which he wrote or directed — will find 
that hardly one of his theorems has now failed to be acted upon 
in practical ways, not only in Massachusetts, but throughout a 
large part of the nation. Yet nearly every one of them was hotly 
disputed by the mass of persons officially concerned with charity 
and education, who have since adopted them and forgotten Dr. 
Howe. 

Sixty-five years ago, when hospitable Boston, and even, I fear, 
generous Dr. Howe himself, were unfriendly to Bronson Alcott, 
whose ideal school was perishing under this opposition, Emerson 
wrote from Concord to his philosophic brother : — 


I never regretted more than in this case my own helplessness in all 
practical contingencies. But I was created a seeing eye, and not a 
usetul hand. 


It was quite otherwise with Dr. Howe, who happily combined 
theory and practice, insight and experience, the seeing eye and 
the helping hand. Accordingly, when he came to the head of 
the public charities of Massachusetts, late in 1865, his genius 
soon found means to turn both our theory and practice in new 
directions, and to convert by gradual changes the existing policy 
of congregating the poor and defective in large establishments, 
into a wiser system. In practice, it is true, much remains to be 
dione, especially with regard to the insane; but Howe’s theory 
has become the accepted one in New England and elsewhere. He 
began with the dispersion of children, then in poorhouses and 
reform schools, among the kindly families of New England, and 
now there is hardly a state in the Union where such is not the 
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adopted policy. When the inmates of a charitable establishment 
could not be wisely placed in families, he advised that the estab- 
lishment should be kept small, and its management brought gs 
near to the mass of the people as practicable. On this point I 
may well quote his words in the first report which he signed as 
chairman : — 


That our work may be well done, it must be by the people themselves, 
directly, and in the spirit of Him who taught that the poor ye shall 
always have with you, — that is, near you, —in your hearts and affec- 
tions, within your sight and knowledge; not thrust far away from you, 
and always shut up alone by themselves, in almshouses and reforma- 
tories, that they may be kept at the cheapest rate. The people cannot 
be absolved from these duties of charity which require knowledge and 
sympathy with sufferers. There can be no vicarious virtue. True 
charity is not done by deputy. There should be the least possible inter- 
vening agency between the people and the dependent classes. It would 
be a beautiful and most hopeful sight to see fifteen hundred children and 
youth, — of a class who are elsewhere confined in reformatories, or shut 
up in pauper houses, — scattered over our commonwealth and cared for 
by the people themselves. 


When this was said, early in 1866, it seemed to most persons a 
golden dream, the vision of an enthusiast. But what do we see 
today? More than 4,000 such children and youth actually cared 
for in families, by the people themselves. This city of Boston 
alone probably furnished more than 1,500 of them. And there 
are states and communities in the northwest, and in many parts 
of this broad land, who are practising Dr. Howe’s advice, and im- 
agining that they invented the practice themselves. It is a com- 
mon experience, which my neighbor the poet Channing has put 
in verse : — 

So Vernon lived, 
Considerate to his kind; his love bestowed 
Was not a thing of fractions, halfway done, 
But with a mellow goodness like the sun 
He shone o’er mortal hearts, and brought their buds 
To blossom slowly, — thence to fruit and seed. 
Forbearing too much counsel, — yet with blows 
In pleasing reason urged, he took their thoughts 
As with a mild surprise, — though they knew not, 
Nor once suspected that from Vernon’s heart, 
That warm, o’er-circling heart, their impulse flowed. 
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Dr. Howe’s General Principles of Public Charity have often 
been quoted, but some of them will bear repetition now, for they 
are too frequently ignored : — 


It is better to separate and diffuse the dependent classes than to con- 
gregate them. | 

We ought to avail ourselves of those remedial agencies which exist 
in society — the family, social influences, industrial occupations, ete. 

We should enlist the greatest number of individuals and families in 
the care and treatment of the dependent. 

We should build up public institutions only in the last resort. 

These should be kept small, and so arranged as to turn the strength 
and faculties of the inmates to the best account. 


Self-evident as these principles appear now, and constantly as 
they are acted upon in charity organizations and the like, they 
once seemed liked revolutionary doctrines. And be pleased to 
remember that they preceded by some years that movement, now 
so general, for the association of charities in cities, and the re- 
moval of children from poorhouses. So it was with Dr. Howe’s 
theories of education for the deaf, and family care for the harm- 
less insane. They were viewed with derision as follies, or with 
alarm as evils; but now the whole civilized world is acting on 
them. 

The Jesuits used to say of Sir Kenelm Digby, ‘‘if he had been 
dropped out of the clouds in any part of the world, he would have 
made himself respected; ” but, they added maliciously, that he 
must not stay above six weeks in any one place. There was 
something of this quality in Dr. Howe. In no place was he ever 
wished elsewhere until his own versatility urged him to be gone; 
and it was sometimes hard to hold him in his chosen position of 
leader until his followers could overtake him. Wherever he found 
himself, he was swift to go upon some errand of mercy or justice. 
He was born to benefit others, and by choice he preferred for his 
benefactions those who could least repay his service with their 
own. He would have agreed heartily with that definition of his 
class among men which reads, ‘‘a gentleman is one with some- 
thing to give, not something to sell.” Indeed, there was some 
pride mingled with his benevolence, showing that he had not 
reached that elevation of saintliness to which humility is the 
stairway. 
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When a young man in Greece, distributing the charity of 
America to the hungry and naked, it was suggested that he 
should account for his distributions, often made at the peril of 
his life, to some of the shifty patriots who were in high position 
there. He replied: ‘‘I have no reckoning to give to Greeks, to 
men who cannot for the life of them conceive how a man can have 
100,000 piastres in his hands to distribute, with every opportunity 
to steal undiscovered, — and not do it.” The late Gov. Bullock, 
who knew him well, had this to say of him in those years of his — 
charity chairmanship : — 


He was at South Boston, he was at his office in town, he was at the 
rooms of the board of charities, he was at the executive chamber, he 
was sometimes at his own house, he was always where duty called. He 
seemed capable to drive all the reforms and charities abreast; and yet 
he was seldom on a strain; always having an air we all liked of a man 
of business, of a man of the world, — of dauntless force of character, of 
firmness that was impassive, of modesty that was unfeigned; a little 
mutinous when governors attempted to interfere with his methods, — 
but that was of no consequence, since he was mutinous to revolt when- 
ever he saw the image of God oppressed or wronged or neglected. Nor 
will I leave him without allusion to his last great work . . . in estab- 
lishing under the endowment of Clarke that noble institution on the 
banks of the Connecticut, where the deaf [no longer dumb] learn to 
discern a voice from a mute breath, — to catch human language at sight 
from human lips. I recur, not without sensibility, to the days when we 
thought him essential to us in laying its foundations. 


Such was, indeed, his life-work — to lay foundations; and upon 
them what edifices of beneficence have been built, and are now 
building ! 


PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTION FOR THE INSTRUC- 
TION OF THE BLIND. 

Exercises of a highly interesting and instructive 
nature, in commemoration of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe, 
were held at the Pennsylvania Institution at Over- 
brook, on the fifth of December, 1901. <A brief 
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explanation of these, together with the programme, 
is furnished by the following extract from the report 
of Mr. Epwarp E. ALLEN, principal of the school: — 


Extract rrom Mr. ALLen’s REPORT. 


We, feeling that our pupils and perhaps teachers knew little of 
Dr. Howe, began then to make him a subject to be read about, 
talked about and thoroughly known. All his writings and the 
biographies of him obtainable were gathered together in our 
special reading room and their contents given to the pupils 
through the teachers. In nearly every grade in school the pupils 
wrote papers on some phase of Dr. Howe’s life. From all these, 
representative papers were chosen for future use. On December 
fifth we held our own commemorative exercises consisting of 
music and of the papers selected as given below. Miss Fanny 
A. Kimball, a Perkins Institution graduate and a pupil there 
while Dr. Howe was director, came on from Massachusetts to 
speak from personal knowledge of the good Doctor. The pro- 
gramme of our exercises follows : 


SCHOOL EXERCISES IN COMMEMORATION OF THE ONE HUNDREDTH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE BIRTH OF SAMUEL G. HOWE, HELD AT 
THE INSTITUTION, DEc. 5TH, 1901. 


PROGRAMME. 

-ORGAN SELECTION — Marche Religieuse, . Gutlmant. 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS, . . . . EDWARD E. ALLEN. 
PAPER — Events in the Life of Dr. Howe, . Emma WINFIELD. 
PaPER — Dr. Howe as a Champion of the 

Needy, . . Daisy CARLSON. 
Paper — The Education of Laura Bridg- 

man, . . . . . FRANK SADLER. 
PaPER — Tributes to Dr. Howe, . . . AMY HALFPENNY. 
PAPER — An Analysis of “ The Hero,” . Louis CouLoms. 
RECITATION — The Hero, . . . WILLIE CURRLIN. 


Srneine — The Battle Hymn of the Republic. 

By THE SCHOUL. 
REMARKS — Reminiscences of Dr. Howe, . Miss FANNY A. KIMBALL. 
SINGING — Jubilate Deo, . .  . Hrvin. 

BY THE SCHOOL. 
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The importance of recognizing the true value of 
Dr. Howe’s services to distressed mankind was espe- 
cially emphasized by the introductory remarks of 
Mr. Edward E. Allen. These formed a fitting pre- 
lude to the exercises by the pupils of the Pennsyl- 
vania institution, and paved the way to the excellent 
presentation of several of the phases of the great 
man’s active life made by them. Mr. Allen spoke as 


follows : — 
Remarks OF Mr. ALLEN. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — As there are a few friends here tonight 
who may not know of Dr. Howe and the debt owed him by such 
a school as this, a few words explaining why we are met here are 
proper. 

Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe was in particular the apostle of the 
education of the blind in America. He was the beloved director 
of the Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind 
from its establishment in 1831 until his death in 1876. Had he 
lived until now he would have been one hundred years old. For 
some time the graduate associations of the Perkins Institution 
had determined to honor their benefactor’s memory by celebrating 
in Boston the centenary of his birth. On November eleventh a 
large and. distinguished audience gathered in that city and held 
a memorial meeting of great impressiveness. It was my privilege 
to be present. With the note of invitation to be present, which 
was sent to our school and to every similar school in the United 
States, was coupled a suggestion, if not a request, that the career 
of Dr. Howe be brought to the attention of blind pupils every- 
where on the occasion of his birthday this year. I believe this 
was very generally done. 

In our school we adopted the plan of postponing our celebration 
of the event until such time as the pupils, having filled their minds 
with the deeds of this great man, their benefactor, and so under- 
standing their obligation to him, could themselves express it here. 
We are now assembled to listen to what a few of the pupils have 
prepared. 
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Allow me to say further that during the past four weeks all the 
available literature on the subject has been in the hands of the 
teachers and through them brought before the pupils in class and 
out of it; and that the memoir of Dr. Howe by his widow, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, has been embossed here and placed under the 
fingers of the pupils. 

In the course of the evening the school will sing Mrs. Howe’s 
Battle Hymn of the Republic — that stirring song that was another 
contribution of a member of the Howe family to the cause of 
human freedom. 


Miss Fanny A. Kimsauu paid tribute to Dr. 
Howe from the standpoint of a pupil at the Perkins 
Institution during his long and fruitful directorship. 
Her excellent and helpful paper is here given in full. 


Dr. Hower FROM THE STANDPOINT OF A PUPIL. 


Your superintendent has kindly invited me to be present this 
evening to speak to you of my personal reminiscences of Dr. 
Howe. Though there are many who could do this better than I 
and though my actual knowledge of the Doctor was slight, there 
is no one who would more gladly render a tribute to the memory 
. of our honored benefactor. 

You have shown yourselves familiar with the outline of his life 
as given to the world, so I shall speak in a general way from the 
standpoint of a pupil. 

The first time I saw Dr. Howe was when, a child of five years, 
I was taken by my mother to visit the school at South Boston. I 
recall that visit but faintly, but it is said that for days I chattered 
of going to school with the other little girls where the kind man 
talked to me and put his hand on my head. 

Three years later I entered the school, having previously learned 
to read, and then began a course of training, the value of which it 
is impossible to estimate. We were taught to read through two 
thicknesses of linen; we were also taught to trace maps which had 
been hung upside down; and, with a possible foreshadowing of 
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the kindergarten, we were given many lessons by means of blocks. 
In short, Dr. Howe omitted nothing that he felt could be of possi- 
ble use to his pupils. It was indeed a privilege to be under his 
care. 

On one occasion a lonely, homesick little girl had lost her way 
in the institution. She felt the place to be very large and herself 
to be very small; at length becoming thoroughly frightened she 
sat down on some stairs and began to cry. Here the good Doctor 
found her, and with great gentleness took her into his office where 
he told her how happy the little girls were there and that she would 
soon be happy too, if she would be good and brave and do her best 
every day. Then this hero of the Greek revolution, this founder 
and director of institutions, himself took his little pupil to the 
matron, leaving her comforted and happy. This incident has re- 
mained a pleasant memory through all these years, and the kind 
words spoken in Dr. Howe’s office, but then little understood, 
have helped that woman to be brave and to try to do her best 
every day. 

Dr. Howe’s habits were not luxurious. He was an early riser, 
believed in simple diet, fresh air and plenty of exercise. Who 
among his early pupils cannot recall the cold plunge baths? Who 
cannot recall the early morning walks in winter and again, the stern 
prohibition against pickles, doughnuts, and mince pies which some- 
times found their way into the school by means of those wonderful 
boxes sent from home. These things may have seemed hard at the 
time, but Dr. Howe acted according to his convictions and enforced 
his rules by example. 

He had a keen appreciation of fun, as the record of his college 
days will testify. On one occasion, several of the girls who had 
remained at the institution during the holidays, decided to ring out 
the old year, and ring in the new. They laid their plans with 
great care and secrecy, and at midnight on the 31st of December, 
every bell in the institution was set ringing right merrily. In the 
morning, great wonderment was expressed as to who the disturbers 
of the peace could be. The mischief was of course attributed to 
the boys, and Dr. Campbell, then musical director at the institu- 
tion, was for a thorough investigation of the affair. But the boys 
knew nothing about it, and the girls, fearing lest injustice should 
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be done, appointed one of their number as a committee to rep- 
resent them in a confession to Dr. Howe. For days nothing 
further was heard of the matter but at length, on a certain evening 
when the entire school was assembled and about to start for a 
concert, the Doctor came into the hall and said, ‘* The bell ringers 
may stay at home.” Now this meant something more than the 
loss of a concert, for each department felt keenly a reproof ad- 
ministered in the presence of the other; and seven crestfallen 
maidens left the hall. It is said that the Doctor was heard to re- 
mark afterwards that it would never have done to let those girls 
go unpunished for the sake of discipline, but when he was young 
he would doubtless have done the same thing himself. 

Dr. Howe gave his pupils every possible musical advantage, 
though he knew absolutely nothing of the art himself. Indeed he 
might be said to be tone deaf, though his children tell us that there 
were some airs which he felt sure he sang correctly, — an opinion 
which they did not share. 

Tradition tells of a morning in the history of the institution 
when as usual at prayers the Doctor read the hymn to be sung. 
A bright young musician sat at the organ and when he played the 
hymn selected, he skilfully wove into its harmonies the melody of 
Yankee Doodle. The entire school was convulsed and simply 
could not sing. The puzzled Doctor seeing that something was 
wrong sternly commanded that the hymn be played again and that 
every voice join in the singing. This time the effort was success- 
ful. When informed of the nature of the musical prank, the 
Doctor severely reproved the young organist for lack of reverence 
while at the same time he as heartily appreciated the joke against 
himself as though another had been the victim. 

That culprit might well dread the displeasure of Dr. Howe in 
whose misconduct there was anything of meanness and deceit. 
The soul of frankness himself, he could. not tolerate its lack in 
others. One would hardly recognize in the harsh reprimand or 
scathing reproof that voice that was ordinarily kind, energetic and 
inspiring. Dr. Howe’s reading aloud was a beautiful thing to 
hear and to remember. I recall perfectly his Bible reading at 
morning prayers which he usually conducted. The grave reverend 
tone, the clear enunciation and the entire absence of self-con- 
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sciousness made an impression which I was then too young to . 
analyze but which will remain with me to the end of life. 

At one time it was rumored by some of the narrow-minded but 
well-meaning religious men of Boston that Dr. Howe’s theology 
_was not sound. <A good Baptist minister chanced to call one 
morning, and was told that the Doctor was busy conducting 
prayers,’ but that he would soon be at liberty; and that the guest 
might go up to the hall if he liked. He did like, and such was 
the impression made by the Bible reading to which he listened 
that the saying went forth ‘‘ Howe is a pious and praying man.”’ 

Early in 1874 we were told that the dear Doctor’s health was 
failing; and in March of that year he started on his third trip to 
Santo Domingo. Some of us never saw him again. For although 
he returned in October of that year, he was for the most of the 
time feeble and suffering, and came not often among us. 

On January 9, 1876, his beautiful life ended. Well do I recall 
that day and the gloom that settled down upon the institution when 
the intelligence reached us. Groups of pupils stood about here 
and there speaking to each other in low hushed voices of him who 
was regarded by all with loving gratitude. The unspoken and un- 
speakable grief of Laura Bridgman was terrible, and our tears 
- mingled freely with hers as she spelled into the hand of each one 
she met the pathetic words, ‘‘ I have lost my best friend.” 

It was my precious though painful privilege to be one of those 
chosen from among the pupils of the school to sing at his funeral. 
Two of those who sang that day were present twenty-five years 
later and sang at the Howe centennial in Boston. 

We are called together this evening to render our tribute to the 
pioneer educator of the blind in this country, and when we think 
what we would have been, had he not rescued us from a life of 
ignorance, idleness and dependence, we are dumb with wonder, 
love and gratitude. I think we may safely say that there is not 
an educated blind person in the country who does not owe some- 
thing to Dr. Howe. It has been aptly said that facts are his best 
eulogy. His influence will continue to be felt while time lasts. 
You and I may help to perpetuate his memory by embracing every 
opportunity that comes within our reach, and treating, as he did, 
obstacles as things to be overcome. 
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Patient, self-sacrificing effort is being made on your behalf 
today. Meet that effort with the grateful response of head, heart 
and hand. Make your teachers feel that you appreciate your 
privileges by appropriating them to the full. At the close of this 
year, the school life of some of you will end, and you must go out . 
into the world to meet the obstacles of environment, prejudice and 
limitations. Meet them bravely, wisely and patiently. Rise 
triumphantly over every wave of difficulty and discouragement. 
If you cannot do what you would like to do, do what you can. 
There are many among us who are not wage‘earners to any extent, 
but those can be helpful in the home. Do something. Begin 
with what you Know you can do, and gradually you will be allowed 
to try new things. I know a lady who received a post-graduate 
course in music at the school in Boston, who did not succeed in 
getting pupils readily and who is now packing candy for a whole- 
sale confectioner, and doing it so bravely and cheerfully that only 
her intimate friends know what a disappointment it is to her. 

There are of course many things that we cannot do, but let us 
fight every inch of the way, believing all things possible until 
proven otherwise. When we must yield a point, let us do it in 
such a way that it will be a pleasure for those about us to do for 
us the thing needed. Just here let me give you a hint that I have: 
found of value: make friends of children. They will prove your 
most willing helpers and it is to them that you can be the greatest 
help in return. | | 

In closing, let me suggest that those who graduate from this 
school communicate. at least once each year with their alma mater. 
She has a right to demand of you some recognition of your train- 
ing through all these years; then too, it is possible that your ex- 
periences in the outside world may be of help to those who are 
devoting the best energies of their lives to the education of the 
blind. I hope the time may not be far distant when the graduates 
of this school will form themselves into an alumnae association. 
I think I may say that ours has proven to be mutually helpful to 
graduates and to the school. But do not undertake it unless you 
have the hearty codperation of your superintendent and teachers 
or it will fail of its best results. I have spoken earnestly because 
I feel strongly, having passed through many of the experiences 
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which you will soon be called to meet. Let what I have said 
come as a message from my heart to yours. Friends, we are at 
the threshold of our possibilities. Every opportunity improved 
will open the door for another. The Braille music, the type- 
writer and the large and ever increasing library are each year 
opening fresh fields of opportunity. And each success may serve 
as a monument to him in whose honor we are gathered here tonight. 
Shall we not try to live more earnest, faithful and progressive 
lives, because he lived and labored for us? Perhaps no words 
would more fitly express the feeling of our hearts than those beau- 
tiful lines of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 


No labored line, no sculptor’s art, 
Such hallowed memory needs ; 
His tablet was the human heart, 
His record loving deeds. 


MIssouRI SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND. 


The one hundredth anniversary of the birth of Dr. 
Samuel Gridley Howe was most appropriately cele- 
brated on the eleventh of November at the Missouri 
School for the Blind in Saint Louis. The following 
entertaining programme was rendered by the pupils 
of the institution and was enjoyed by an immense 
audience: — 


PROGRAMME. 
Marcu — Invincible Eagle, . . . Sousa. 
ORCHESTRA. 
PaPER — Biography of Dr. Howe, . - Epwarp NEIL. 
Piano Soro — Nocturne, . . Raff. 
VIOLA WRIGHT. 
MemorriaL TRIBUTE, . . Holmes. 


MARIE ADZIT. 


Vriotin Soto — Concert de Mazurka, - Musin. 
THOMAS DEE. 
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PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF Dr. Howe, . Dr. S. PoLvaxk. 
Reapinc — Dr. Howe’s Children, . . BeuLtaH CRANDALL. 


Orean Soro — Commemoration March, . Scotson-Clark. 
BESSIE BEANE. 


Parer — The Deaf-Blind, . ; . Henry KRUMPLEMANN. 
Porm — ‘** Where Helen Sits,” . . Matitpa Harness. 
Cuorvus — Te Deun, : . . . Buck. 


6s Tt is the soul that sees.”’ 


To many of those present the methods of work 
employed in the school were a novelty, so that when 
little Beulah Crandall read from the book in raised 
letters the story of Dr. Howe’s children much aston- 
ishment was manifested because of the rapidity and 
the apparent ease with which the child followed the 
text with her fingers. 

A most interesting feature of the exercises was a 
brief address consisting of personal reminiscences, 
given by one of the former trustees of the school, 
Dr. Stvon Po.uak, who was an appreciative friend 
and great admirer of Dr. Howe and who has served 
the cause of the blind faithfully and with absolute 
disinterestedness during the greater part of his use- 
_ ful life. 


ADDRESS OF Dr. POLLAK. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: In conformity with time-honored usage, 
we assemble to celebrate the one hundredth natal day of a very 
distinguished citizen, a foremost champion of freedom in foreign 
lands, a far-famed, practical philanthropist and an unwearied, fast 
friend of the blind, the late Dr. Samuel G. Howe, superintendent 
of the Perkins Institution for the Blind in Boston. 

Dr. Howe has an especial claim upon the grateful remembrance 
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of this school, of which he is really the godfather. For, at the 
foundation of it, half a century ago, the trustees felt their incom- 
petency for the performance of the duties required of them, unless 
the inner working of one could be studied in long-established 
schools, by at least one of the board. I was chosen to see one 
or more of the old schools and report thereon. I went first to the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind, in charge of the late Mr. - 
William Chapin, then to the school in New York, and lastly to 
the Perkins Institution in Boston. Dr. Howe gave me a cordial 
reception. He devoted several hours every day to initiate me in 
the special system of instruction and in the general management 
of a school for the blind, which made a deep and ineffaceable 
impression upon my mind. I spent three weeks in Boston, and 
saw Dr. Howe daily. He also made me acquainted with the 
many educational and philanthropic organizations of Boston and 
Cambridge, and with their unrivaled homes of science and art. 

I returned to St. Louis well posted, made my report and pro- 
ceeded at once to mould and organize this school according to 
the information obtained from Dr. Howe, at least, as far as our 
limited means permitted. 

Several years later (1856-57) Dr. Howe came to St. Louis. 
He sent for me and desired an introduction to Mr. Gratz Brown, 
the brilliant editor of an evening paper, the purpose of which I 
was ignorant of, but which proved, unfortunately, unsatisfactory 
and disappointing. 

Dr. Howe considered Mr. Brown dull and inappreciative. This 
surprised me and excited my curiosity and protest. I made bold 
to inquire what he came to St. Louis for. I had the vanity to 
imagine that he came to see his godchild, this school, which he 
really did. He spent one hour in making a critical examination 
of all its features and gave them his unqualified approval. 

He then frankly told me he came to St. Louis in behalf of the 
great free soil party of Massachusetts, amply provided with 
money to aid Mr. Brown in the struggle for existence of his 
paper. Mr. Brown had the ability and the courage to approve of 
the Wilmot proviso of free-soilism, even of the gradual emancipa- 
tion of slaves in Missouri. It was doubtful whether the editor or 
the paper could live in a slave state. Dr. Howe, the presiding 
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genius of the free soil party, proposed to come to the rescue of 
both and thus foster the sacred cause. 

They probably had no free conversation with each other, and 
thus failed to reach their purpose. Dr. Howe proceeded to Kansas, 
where a very heated campaign was going on, whether Kansas should 
be admitted as a free or slave state. He found there abundant 
use for his money to pay speakers and the press. 

Mr. Gratz Brown met me in the evening at the Planter’s Hotel. 
He wanted to know who the impertinent man was, who came to 
pry into his political and private affairs. When I explained it, 
the mystery was cleared up, and their mutual embarrassment was 
smoothed out by a subsequent apologetic correspondence. 

When editor Brown became governor, later United States sen- 
ator of Missouri, and still later candidate for the vice-presidency 
of the United States on the Greeley ticket, they were fast friends. 

When the war of the rebellion broke out, Dr. Howe was one of 
the seven distinguished philanthropists who organized what was 
known as the United States sanitary commission, whose object 
was to aid the sick or wounded soldiers of either army, regardless 
of the blue or gray uniform. A sick or wounded soldier was not 
a combatant, but merely a helpless, suffering human being whose 
needs must be relieved. The United States sanitary commission 
became a very large body and had inexhaustible means at its dis- 
posal, all voluntary contributions. I connected myself with it, and 
with Dr. Howe went to many battle-fields, hospitals and prisons, 
diffusing help with no stinted hand. This association was the 
precursor of the Red Cross society of the present. | 

Later, a like association was organized in St. Louis,-under the 

name of the western sanitary commission, under the presidency 
of our friend the late Mr. Yeatman, to which I became attached, 
and for four years we devoted all our time, attention and labor 
to it. : 
I never saw Dr. Howe any more after that war. I met twice 
his brilliant wife, known as the poetess Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
the sweet authoress of The Battle Hymn of the Republic. She 
also made a brief visit to this school. 

She will hear with grateful emotion of the oration tendered by 


Dr. SAMUEL GRIDLEY HOWE. 
From a photograph about 1858. 
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this school to the memory of her husband, the great friend of the 
blind, whose title to imperishable fame was mainly due to dis- 
interested good works to his fellowmen. 


NortH CaARrouina INSTITUTION FOR THE EpucA- 
TION OF THE DEAF AND DuMB AND THE BLIND. 


In the south, as in the north, the name and mem- 
ory of Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe are treasured, and 
his whole-hearted, whole-souled ministrations to suf- 
fering humanity are gratefully recognized. Mr. 
JoHN H. Ray, the principal of the North Carolina 
School for Deaf and Blind at Raleigh, has kindly 
furnished the programme of the commemorative ex- 
ercises, held in that institution, accompanied by the 
following descriptive letter: — 


RALEIGH, Nov. 12, 1901. 
Miss Juuia E. BuRNHAM. 


My Dear Madam, — It affords me great pleasure to inform you 
and, through you, your committeée in charge of the exercises rela- 
tive to the one hundredth anniversary of the birth of Dr. Samuel 
Gridley Howe, that upon Monday afternoon, Nov. 11th, at three 
o’clock, very pleasing exercises were held in this Institution, at 
which addresses were made by Mr. John A. Simpson upon ‘ Les- 
sons from the Life of Dr. Howe;” by Mr. William Royall upon 
the life of Laura Bridgman (for whom our new institution library 
has recently been named) ; and by the principal of the institution 
upon the education of the deaf-blind and of Helen Keller in 
particular. 

" Yours sincerely, JouHn E. Ray. 
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PROGRAMME OF EXERCISES. 


1. CHorvus, America. 
2. PRAYER, . Rey. Dr. T. E. SKINNER. 
8. ADDRESS, Lessons froma the Life of Dr. 

Howe, . JOHN A. SIMPSON. 


4. SELECTION, “ Hail to the Spirit of Liberty.” ” 


BY THE BAND. 


5. READING, Whittier’s poem, “The Hero,” . Nora Norris. 
6. ADDREss, Laura Bridgman, . » WILtram ROYALL. 
7. CuHorvs, “O’er the Pall of the Hero.” 
8. REMARKS UPON THE LIFE OF HELEN 
KELLER, . ; . . . . . Joun E. Ray. 


The following eloquent, thoughtful address was 
given by Mr. Jonn A. Smwpson, a member of the 
faculty, and held the closest attention of the audi- 
ence:— — 


Some LESSONS FROM THE LIFE OF Dr. Howe. 


Fellow teachers, pupils and friends of the Institution: 


Those of you who are familiar with the educational history of 
the last two generations need not be told why the people of this 
country, and especially those interested in the well-being of the 
blind, honor the memory of Dr. Samuel Howe. You will recall 
the fact that he was the first in this country to undertake the edu- 
cation of the blind and that he was for a long time the life, the 
heart, the hand and the brain of that enterprise. His labors in 
this particular field, however, though continued through more than 
forty years, and though sufficient of themselves to give him a dis- 
tinguished place among the benefactors of mankind, are by no 
means his only claim to the admiration and the gratitude of his 
fellowmen. A hurried sketch of his life, all that we shall have 
time for on the present occasion, will make this clear. 

But first, let me say to you teachers, that when the task you 
have undertaken seems beyond your strength, and the results ob- 
tained seem of little value, when you forget what are the real 
rewards of your labor, then you will do well to study the life of 
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this true follower of him who went about doing good. You will 
find in it comfort, guidance and inspiration. The history of the 
nineteenth century, indeed, does not furnish a more inspiring ex- 
ample of unselfish devotion, heroic courage, lofty aims and noble 
achievement; and to the young people present, some of whom hear 
of him now for the first time perhaps, let me say, you can learn 
no better lesson, no truer wisdom, than to know and to love the 
great and good man in whose honor we have met today. 

Samuel Gridley Howe was born in the city of Boston, Nov. 10, 
1801. He inherited from his mother, we are told, remarkable 
personal beauty, quick intelligence and a nature easily moved to 
pity. He learned from her, too, no doubt, the refinement of 
manner and genuine courtesy that distinguished him through life. 
As a pupil of the Boston Latin School and a student of Brown 
University, he was noted rather for his love of fun and the in- 
genuity of his practical jokes than for application to his books. 
Still he managed to keep well up with his classes and to take his 
bachelor degree at the age of twenty. 

He used frequently in later life to regret what he called his waste 
of time and opportunity, and to complain that none of his teachers 
ever tried to awaken in him the love of things great and beautiful. 
But in view of his long career of usefulness and unselfishness, we 
cannot doubt that, whether aware of it or not, he was constantly 
under the best influences; or shall we say that the hand of the 
Almighty was upon him, leading him in the way that he knew 
not? Be that as it may, we who owe him so much can but re- 
joice that he was not led to devote his tireless energy and power- 
ful intellect to some restricted area of scienfific or learned research, 
but was left free to look out over the whole field of human need 
and hasten now to Greece, now to Poland, now to Crete, and 
again and again to the suffering and needy of his own country, 
helping ever gladly and ever wisely the oppressed, the destitute, 
the sightless, the deaf, the feeble-minded, the insane, the prisoner 
and the outcast. 

After his graduation, he applied himself to the study of medi- 
cine under well known Boston physicians. While thus engaged - 
he became greatly interested in the struggle of the Greeks for 
independence. ‘The example and writings of Lord Byron had filled 
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many hearts in England and in America with the burning desire 
to aid the land so dear to generous hearts everywhere. It was 
characteristic of young Howe that he did not hurry away as so 
many did to join the Greek army, and thus only to add one more 
fighting man to their ranks; he waited to complete his medical 
studies so that he could offer himself as a surgeon, knowing that. 
such services would be greatly needed. When fully prepared, he 
turned his back on the tempting prospects then opening before 
him, both socially and professionally, and made his way to Greece, 
where he remained six years, taking more than his share in the 
dangers and hardships in the struggle against the powerful and 
relentless enemy. He says of himself, at the time when the Turks 
had scattered the Greek forces and were ravaging the country 
with fire and sword : 


T could be of little or no use as surgeon, and was expected to divide 
my attention between killing Turks, helping Greeks, and taking care 
of myself. I was naturally very handy, active, and tough, and soon 
became equal to any of the mountain soldiery in capacity for endurance 
of fatigue, hunger, and watchfulness. I could carry my gun and heavy 
belt with yatagan and pistols all day long, clambering among the 
mountain passes, could eat sorrel and snails, or go without anything, 
and at night lie down on the ground with only my shaggy capote, and 
sleep like a log. 


When the Greeks were in greater danger from starvation than 
from the Turkish army, Dr. Howe returned to America and col- 
lected more than $60,000 in money, besides a large quantity of 
clothing. The money was invested in food, and these supplies 
he himself distributed where they were most needed. He found 
employment for thousands of refugees, and established and main- 
tained, with ‘the help of American friends, a colony on the isthmus 
of Corinth. 

The war in Greece having come to an end, Dr. Howe returned 
to his native city and was induced by Dr. John D. Fisher to go 
again to Europe for the purpose of visiting the schools for the 
blind in France and Germany, established by Valentin Haiiy, and 
for studying his methods for the education of the blind. He 
reached Paris just in time to take part in the revolution which 
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placed Louis Philippe on the throne of France. Hardly had he 
settled down to his appointed task, when he was requested by 
General Lafayette, who was strongly attracted by the character 
and career of Dr. Howe, to undertake the delivery of certain sup- 
plies of money and clothing sent from America and intended for 
the people of Poland, who were then engaged in a desperate 
struggle with Russia. This undertaking was one of great dif- 
ficulty and danger but was accomplished successfully. Dr. Howe 
then went to Berlin to continue his study of educational work for 
the blind. On the very night of his arrival in that city, he was 
arrested and thrown into prison because of what he had done in 
Poland. After some weeks of painful experience in prison, he 
was released and soon after he returned to America. 

Dr. Howe now began his life work in behalf of the blind. The 
school was opened in 1832 with only six pupils who were taught 
in the house of Dr. Howe’s father. 

Besides the work of teaching, which included the invention and 
the making of all books, maps and whatever else was required in 
the way of special apparatus, it was found necessary to keep the 
objects and needs of the school constantly before the public in 
order that people of means might be sufficiently interested to con-— 
tribute to its support. All this Dr. Howe accomplished with his 
usual tact and energy. . 

Miss Elizabeth Peabody, who visited the school after its open- 
ing in company with Mr. Horace Mann, says of what she saw, ‘I 
shall not in all time forget the impression made upon me by seeing 
the hero of the Greek revolution, who so narrowly missed being 
that of the Polish revolution also, wholly absorbed in this appar- 
ently humble work, and doing it without money and without price.” 

Soon after this Colonel Perkins, a wealthy philanthropist, gave 
his large dwelling-house and spacious grounds to furnish much 
needed accommodations for the growing institution. To secure 
this donation, it was necessary for the people of Boston to con- 
tribute fifty thousand dollars as an endowment fund. The re- 
quired amount was raised by the ladies of the city in a few weeks 
and the school bas since been known as the Perkins Institution. It 
was not long, however, before even these new quarters were out- 
grown and Dr. Howe was again called upon to procure funds for 
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the purchase of a much larger building. I cannot speak here of 
the admirable cottage system by which the institution was later on 
still further enlarged. 

Thus for many years he was kept busy, at one time with the 
finances of the school, at another with efforts to keep the public 
informed and interested, now with the selection or composition of 
books to be printed, now with the invention or the construction of 
apparatus, teaching classes himself and training his assistants in 
methods which he himself had devised and tested, always careful 
of the discipline of the school and always deeply interested in the 
well being of his pupils, both before and after graduation. In 
spite of all this he found time to think out a way to teach those 
who were both blind and deaf and to devote many months to the 
education of Laura Bridgman ; but you will hear that marvellous 
story from another. 

The printing of the Bible in raised letters was an achievement 
of which Dr. Howe might well have felt proud, if he ever took 
time to think of himself at all. After numberless experiments to 
determine the size and shape of the letters to be used, the kind of 
paper, the form of press, etc., etc., superintending every detail of 
the work in person, he printed the New Testament in 1837, and 
the Old, six years later. He reduced the size of the book one- 
half as compared with the books published at the time in Europe. 
He also diminished the cost, though the plates alone for the print- 
ing of the Bible cost some $13,000. Dr. Howe, of course, received 
no pay for his extra work. Let me say in passing that I find the 
old double-leaf Bible, ‘prepared by Dr. Howe, more agreeable to 
the touch than any embossed book since published. 

Mrs. Howe writes in her memoir of her husband, ‘‘ From the 
first, his rules were simple but strict: Early hours, cold bathing, 
careful diet, exercise in the open air and gymnasium. ... He 
was always an early riser, awake and up at five in the morning. 
He accompanied his pupils in the morning walk which they took 
in winter, before the sun was up.” 

Busy as he was Dr. Howe still found time to pity and to help a 
class commonly looked upon with contempt or even with positive 
dislike. I speak of the feeble-minded and idiotic. In the face 
of public ridicule, indifference and actual opposition he founded 
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and in part conducted a school for this class, which is today one 
of the noblest public institutions in Massachusetts. The articu- 
lation method of teaching the deaf owes its introduction into this 
country largely to the sagacity and executive ability of the same: 
tireless worker. The state of Massachusetts has long been a 
model to other states and countries as regards the treatment of 
prisoners, the insane and the needy classes generally. This they 
owe mainly to Dr. Howe who was for nine years chairman of the 
board of public charities and who reorganized and greatly en- 
larged the work of that body. His reports on the treatment of 
the classes mentioned, as well as on the education of the blind 
and the deaf, are regarded by those best capable of judging as 
masterpieces of practical wisdom and as guides to the many en- 
lightened philanthropists of the age. 

I have left myself no time to speak of his important services to 
the people of Crete in 1867, or of his labors in behalf of the 
negroes of the south, both before and after their emancipation, 
or of his work on various important government commissions. 
You can read all of this and much more in the memoir of her 
husband written by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. She says of his 
work for the blind : — 


In Dr. Howe’s management of the school for the blind, two points es- 
pecially deserve notice. The first of these is his earnest desire, already 
spoken of, that the blind, as a class, should become self-supporting. His 
belief in the value of labor to the individual was such that he considered 
a useless life the greatest of calamities for a human being. In order that 
the blind should reach the full human standard of efficiency and of ser- 
vice, despite the drawback of the wanting sense, he felt it to be neces- 
sary that they should live, not by charity, but by well-earned wages. 
In view of this object, a department of manual labor was created at the 
institution, in which the blind were taught such trades as they can pur- 
sue with profit. 

The second point to which we would call attention is the tact which 
Dr. Howe displayed in discovering both the tendencies and capacities 
of the blind, and the gifts and deficiencies of individuals among them. | 
In studying these, he soon perceived that, of all intellectual and artistic 
pursuits, music was that which would afford to the blind the greatest 
opportunities of labor and remuneration. ... He was careful to give 
his blind pupils every advantage in musical instruction, including the 
tuning of pianofortes and the hearing of music. 
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The Royal Normal College, at Upper Norwood near London, is 
an offshoot of the Boston school, its principal, Dr. F. Joseph 
Campbell, having been formerly musical director of the latter 
- institution, in which he himself and some of his ablest assistants 
were trained. 

I would like to add to this estimate of Dr. Howe’s work what 
I regard as his most valuable service to the blind; I mean, his 
recognition of the truth that trained intelligence is the best sub- 
stitute for sight. It is this conception, as worked out by Dr. 
Howe, that distinguished the American from the European system 
of training. In Europe the chief aim has been to teach some 
handicraft, mental training being made secondary; while in this 
country, the first place is given to intellectual training, and for 
the reason that it is the mind which controls and guides and 
energizes the hand. Manual training, it is true, reacts benefi- 
cially upon the brain and is therefore of very great educational 
importance; and this I believe to be. its chief value in a school 
like ours. 

The American system is gradually finding favor in Europe 
chiefly through the efforts of Dr. Campbell, who has already been 
mentioned and whose magnificent institution, conducted along 
lines originally laid down by Dr. Howe, is second to no institu- 
tion of its kind in the world. 

Some of our graduates are successful teachers in the public 
schools of our state. Without a thorough mental training this, of 
course, would be impossible. Much larger numbers support them- 
selves by employments connected in some way with music, that is, 
as teachers, organists, public performers, tuners, dealers in musi- 
cal instruments and the like. To all these trained intelligence is 
indispensable. Still there are many who must depend upon the 
labor of their own hands; but these are much the better for the 
training given in the schoolroom. But this training should be 
real and thorough, not a mere cramming of the memory with rules 
and dates. We should cultivate self-activity and independence of 
thought. Since Francis Huber could study the habits of bees 
through the eyes of others and his own intelligence, since Metcalf 
of England could build road-ways and bridges by directing the 
labors of others, and Herreshoff in this country could in the same 
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way build war vessels, there seems to be no good reason for limit- 
ing the field of possible employment through the education of the 
blind. 

The value of mental training is coming to be felt among seeing 
workmen also, though their need is not so imperative as ours. In 
the struggle of life, which is daily growing flercer and more relent- 
less, it is ever the thinker that wins. 

Dr. Howe saw all this clearly more than sixty years ago, and 
endeavored to give his pupils the training that would best fit them 
for life, that would enable them to live ‘‘as men among men,” 
that is, a sound and liberal education. The wisdom of such a 
course is now more than ever manifest. Indeed, in face of the 
merciless competitions of the times, it may well be doubted 
whether an ignorant, untrained blind man has any chance at all. 

This, then, is Dr. Howe’s great lesson to us, that we should 
seek to train our pupils to think clearly and for themselves, to act 
with energy and decision, to think their way rather than grope 
their way through life. For the rest, I trust that Dr. Howe’s life - 
speaks for itself. You cannot fail to see the beauty of his un- 
selfish labors for others, or to be impressed by his energy and 
force of will, his courage and his marvellous insight. The poem 
by Whittier now to be recited gives a true picture of one side of 
the many-sided, but all-wise, attractive character of this truly great 
man. Dr. Howe died in January, 1876, mourned by the good 
and the wise everywhere. 


TENNESSEE SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND. 


From another quarter of the south comes an inter- 
esting account of commemorative exercises in honor 
of Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe, held on the eleventh of 
November in the Tennessee School for the Blind at 
Nashville. This report is accompanied by the fol- 
lowing note from Mr. Jonn V. ARmstrRoNG, the 
superintendent of the school: — 
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NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE, Dec, 31, 1901. 
Miss GAZELLA BENNETT. 


Dear Madam, —In reply to your request of recent date for 
programme of our exercises in commemoration of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Dr. Howe I enclose clippings 
from state papers which will give the data desired. It gives mea 
great deal of pleasure to show my appreciation even in so small 
a way of the great service Dr. Howe has done the blind. The 
movement to preserve this expression from so many grateful 
hearts seems a very happy one and I am sure the monograph will 
be a continual blessing. 

Yours respectfully, J. V. ARMSTRONG. 


ARTICLE FROM THE NASHVILLE BANNER, NOVEMBER 12, 1901.. 


Yesterday was an epoch in the history of the Tennessee School 
for the Blind. It was a dual celebration — first, the dedication 
of a new addition to this magnificent public institution, and the 
observance of the one hundredth anniversary of the birth of Dr. 
Samuel Gridley Howe, the founder of the first school for the blind 
in America. This great benefactor and philanthropist was a native 
of Boston, and ‘after graduation in medicine he went to Greece 
and rendered valiant service to that country in its struggle for 
independence. On his return home, through Dr. John D. Fisher, 
he became interested in the education of the blind. He visited 
foreign lands in search of information and, returning in 1832, be- 
gan teaching six blind children in his father’s house, then after- 
wards in a rented house. In the speeches yesterday in the chapel 
of the school this distinguished philanthropist was frequently re- 
ferred to in terms of reverential respect. 

A little more than a decade after schools for the blind were 
established in Boston and New York, a similar school was founded 
in Nashville by Rev. James Champlin, a native of Bean’s Station, 
Grainger County, who was superintendent, and through whose 
energy and ability the legislature in 1844 adopted the school as a 
state institution and made appropriations for its support. 

Yesterday afternoon the exercises were held in the chapel, and 
Mr. W. C. Collier, a member of the board of trust, acted as 
‘master of ceremonies. When the guests had assembled, to a 
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march played by one of the teachers the pupils filed into the room, 
most of them taking seats on the platform. 

The exercises were opened with the singing of a hymn, Holy, 
Holy, Holy, by the pupils, and prayer by Dr. John Matthews, 
pastor of McKendree Church, after which the pupils sang the 
hymn, And Will the Great Eternal God, with organ accompani- 
ment by one of the pupils. 

Mr. L. R. Campbell, one of the trustees, read a paper prepared 
by Prof. J. V. Armstrong, in which he reviewed at length the 
history of the education of the blind and gave a detailed statement 
of the work done in Tennessee. In the paper Mr. Armstrong 
paid a high tribute to the worth and merit of Dr. Howe. He 
spoke of the rise of the methods of education, and the paper will 
be a valuable one on this subject. He paid a tribute to Judge 
Lea’s munificence. In reviewing the history of the school, Mr. 
Armstrong said, among other things: 


Seventy years ago six children constituted the first school for the 
blind, but today nearly 5,000 children are being trained and educated in 
thirty-six schools, with 383 teaehers, provided by the various states, 
costing over $1,000,000 annually for their support and maintenance. 
These schools are equipped with libraries containing 89,641 volumes 
and scientific apparatus worth $83,815. Their properties amount to 
$6,060,090. 


The pupil band then rendered a national air. 


The following paper, written by the superintendent, 
Mr. J. V. ARMSTRONG, and read by one of the trus- 
tees, Mr. L. R. Campbell, forms an important contri- 
bution to the tributes to the memory of Dr. Howe 
and gives an interesting résumé of the work in behalf 
of the blind in this country: — 


ParEeR BY Mr. ARMSTRONG. 
Today it is the pleasant privilege of all here assembled to wit- 
ness the dedication of this beautiful new addition to our school 
building and to do honor to a man whom men should delight to 
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honor, —-a man whose monument is not an imposing shaft of 
marble, but, grander far, it consists of the thirty-six schools for 
the blind, which dot these United States, and the glorious memory 
that it was he, with his tireless energy and courage, who gave this 
great work its first impulse. | 

About seventy years ago a young and enthusiastic physician, a 
lover of liberty and of humanity, on his way home from Greece, 
where his services in the patriot army as physician, diplomat and 
soldier aided in no small degree to win independence and freedom 
for the land where Homer sang, stopped at Paris, saw the far- 
famed Haiiy school for the blind, and so strongly did it appeal 
to his kindly nature that on reaching his home in Boston, he met 
with some gentlemen who were previously impressed with what had 
been accomplished for the blind in France, and with their advice 
and assistance founded the first school for the blind in this country. 

The fact that blind persons could read by the sense of touch 
' excited great interest. People came from far and near to behold 
the wonder. Soon other schools were founded, and the kind- 
hearted people generously contributed to their support, but they 
were charities, pure and simple, possessing many of the asylum 
features. They were looked upon by the general public much in 
the same way as menageries or circuses. People visited them with 
a morbid curiosity to see the children go through the strange per- 
formance of reading raised letters with their fingers, exclaiming : 
‘¢Poor things! Isn’t it wonderful?” dropped a small coin in the 
donation box and departed. The blind were treated as a peculiar 
class to be pitied and petted, spoiled or neglected, as the case 
might be. Some were phenomenally bright and were remarkable 
for their success, notwithstanding the few crude appliances of that 
day, while others seemed sadly deficient in the qualities which in- 
sure success. 
- Schools for the blind have been, like all other enterprises, forced 
to pass through a process of development or evolution before they 
could attain full growth or perfection. Many of our earlier in- 
structors were men of ability and entered this new unexplored 
field of endeavor with zeal and enthusiasm, but as there were no 
lines laid down to be followed, and as the data were very meager, 
with only a few isolated facts to prove that the enterprise was at 
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all feasible, each one adopted the course which seemed to him 
most practicable and most likely to yield good results. Appli- 
ances and contrivances too numerous to mention were invented. 
Many alphabets of more or less merit were constructed, and the 
superiority of each to all others was warmly advocated by its in- 
ventor. The eagle was very much in evidence. However strange 
it may seem, these men, who were beyond doubt philanthropists, 
clung to their own methods and systems with all the tenacity and 
narrowness of the bigot, and, although some of that same intoler- 
ant spirit still exists among us, yet on the whole we have made 
much progress. 

In those early days when the only books we had were the Bible 
and the Dairyman’s Daughter, instruction was given orally, and 
while much may be said in its favor, it has one very serious and | 
objectionable feature. For a child with a reflective habit, a good 
memory and a quick apprehension, it is excellent; but for one of 
slow thought, with a poor memory, and who has little power of 
concentration, it will not answer. It discourages, degrades and 
humiliates; a phrase forgotten, a problem misunderstood, spoils 
the whole lesson; the time is wasted and lost. Nothing could be 
done. The schools were poor and could not incur the extraordi- 
nary expense of printing embossed books. 

At that time, as well as the present, schools could not agree 
upon one system of print. There existed a spirit of jealousy and 
intolerance which rendered unanimity of thought and action im- 
possible. Unsuccessful doctors, retired clergymen and impecunious 
politicians were poor stuff to make superintendents of, yet that 
was the kind we had in a number of our schools. They would not, 
or could not, profit by the experience of others: they condemned 
without examination whatever emanated from other schools; they 
would not compromise their little dignity by accepting advice or 
suggestions from men infinitely superior. 

Dr. Howe, the founder of the Boston school for the blind and 
for nearly half a century its distinguished superintendent, was by 
far the ablest instructor of the blind in America. After much 
careful] thought and numerous experiments and two journeys to 
Europe to examine the books in relief brought out in Edinburgh 
and Paris, the Doctor published the Bible in embossed print, 1843, 
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just three years after Alston’s Bible was issued in Glasgow. Alston 
used the capitals exclusively, while Howe, with better judgment, 
used the small letters, or what is known as the lower case type. 
These letters are still used with few changes. The capitals, how- 
ever, take their legitimate place as in print for the seeing. 

When we consider the marvellous growth and popularity of our 
country, its rapid increase in population, its enormous wealth, its 
vast commercial interests, reaching every point in the world, its 
splendid mercantile marine, traversing the seas of every clime, 
freighted with the rich products of our fields and mines, of our 
shops and factories, bound for the world’s great marts where 
American workmanship and skill have won recognition and have 
borne off the prizes from most of the European expositions, our 
progress is wonderful. In the arts, in science, in the application 
of chemistry and mechanics to the everyday business life, we are 
unequaled. Wherever you turn your gaze in the onward sweep 
of civilization, America, with her indomitable pluck and energy, 
leads the van. She feeds the starving and famished people of 
Russia and India; she protects the weak and helpless from tyranny 
and oppression, and wherever her flag floats on the breeze there is 
peace and safety. 

We ask what has brought this about? What are the agents, the 
motive power, of this amazing greatness and grandeur? 

The early part of the nineteenth century was very conservatives 
slow to adopt new ways and new ideas. It was to the latter part 
as a zephyr to a hurricane, as a ripple on a placid lake to the 
thunder of a tempest-driven wave upon a trembling shore. 

The answer is not hard to find. The press and the convention 
deserve the credit for the magnificent results. But while the news- 
paper chronicles the transactions and achievements of the world 
each day, the convention gathers together representative men from 
all sections of the country, who are interested in the purpose for 
which the convention is called. The political parties meet to dis- 
cuss the vital questions of the day and to nominate our rulers, 
giving opportunity to every man to display his eloquence, wisdom 
and learning. Every denomination, every syndicate, the capitalist 
and the laborer, find the convention a place where interests may 
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be harmonized, disputed questions settled, and concert of action 
secured. | 

In 1853 it was proposed by Dr. Howe of Boston and Mr. Wil- 
liam Chapin of Philadelphia to hold a convention of superinten- 
_ dents and teachers of schools for the blind in the United States. 
The proposition was favorably received and the first convention 
was held in the Institution for the Blind, New York city, 1854. 
This was a step in the right direction. It brought in touch with 
the wealthy and more progressive schools those poorly equipped 
and poorly conducted. It was decided to meet biennially in 
alternate schools for the blind throughout the country, and that 
a report of the proceedings be published and distributed among 
those schools. Of course some good resulted from these meetings. 
They quickened thought and compelled preparation and study. 
The objector and the faultfinder were well represented, as was 
also the critic who is generally regarded as a disagreeable fellow, 
— yet he has his place, and sometimes a very important one, for 
though he does not create, it is he who oftenest detects the faults 
and flaws in the creations of others and frequently is able to offer 
valuable suggestions. 

Gradually improvements were made in methods and appliances, 
and a few modifications in the print used at that time, which was - 
the raised letter. However, early in the 70’s the Braille, or 
point system of reading and writing, began to excite consider- 
able interest. The fact that only certain parts of the letters were 
felt by the reader gave ground for the opinion that only those 
parts or points giving character to the letter need be printed. 
This indisputable fact gained many supporters for the Braille 
system. Other cogent reasons have been advanced in its favor. 
One of these is that the adult and aged blind learn to read it with 
ease and fluency, which is rarely ever accomplished witli the raised 
letter; another is that it is the only system that can be employed 
in both reading and writing by the blind, which to us is of the 
utmost importance and outweighs all arguments that may be urged 
in opposition to it. 

About this time, 1875, the instructors of the blind began to 
realize the imperative need of text books and that without them 
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a complete and thorough education could not be given—a few 
children will learn in spite of all difficulties, but the generality of 
them must have every help that can be provided. 

While all men were of one mind as to the need, the way to meet 
that need was another matter. A number of plans were proposed 
and rejected as impracticable, but a final decision resulted in super- 
intendent and teachers petitioning the general government for aid. 

This was by no means the first time congress was solicited for 
help. In 1845 Dr. Howe, Mr. William Chapin of Philadelphia 
and Mr. William Boggs of New York, accompanied by several of 
their most talented pupils, went to Washington and gave an ex- 
hibition before congress and two or three before the public in 
general. This produced a profound impression ; much wonder and 
astonishment were expressed, but no material benefit was derived 
therefrom, for the education of the blind was still in its incipiency 
— still in the experimental state. Always people must be con- 
vinced by actual demonstration that any new scheme or enterprise, 
whatever it may be, will be beneficial or profitable before they will 
contribute to its support. 

Hon. Albert S. Willis of Kentucky took charge of the bill; all 
the great men of that day gave it their unqualified approval, and 
it became a law in 1879. The bill provided that $250,000 in bonds 
be set aside and the interest be used in printing books in raised 
characters for the blind. The superintendents of all the schools 
for the blind in the United States were to constitute the board of 
management, whose province would be to control and conduct the 
proper expenditure of the interest accruing from the aforesaid 
bonds. ‘The American Printing House for the Blind was the re- 
sult and was established in Louisville, Ky. The books selected 
to be printed by the committee appointed for that purpose are 
submitted to the board at large for approval or rejection, those 
receiving the greatest number of votes being printed and distrib- 
uted among the various schools in proportion to the number of 
pupils enrolled in each. Many of the standard works in prose and 
poetry have been printed, as well as a large number of up-to-date 
text-books, without either abridgment or mutilation. 

Thus schools for the blind are placed exactly on the same plane 
with schools for the seeing. The pupils are classified and graded 
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just as in other schools, and the curriculum embraces the usual - 
grammar and high school branches. They are no longer charities ; 
they no longer rest their claim for recognition or existence upon 
the pity and commiseration of the public. They are part of the 
public school system, and the children with defective vision who 
cannot attend the ordinary schools are received and educated in 
them. It is time to speak and think intelligently about this 
matter. Don’t call your blind child a beggar or a pauper; don’t 
call the school where he receives his education an asylum or a 
charity. It is an insult to spirited boys and girls to be classed 
with vagrants and criminals, and their schools with insane hos- 
pitals, asylums and penitentiaries. . 

Seventy years ago six children constituted the first school for 
the blind, but today nearly 5,000 children are being trained and 
educated in thirty-six schools, with 383 teachers, provided by the 
various states, costing over $1,000,000 annually for their support 
and maintenance. These schools are equipped with libraries con- 
taining 89,641 volumes and scientific apparatus worth $83,815. 
Their properties amount to $6,060,090. Surely this is a magnifi- 
cent showing. It is something for humanity to be proud of; it 
is a mile-stone, a monolith marking the onward march of the 
nineteenth century’s civilization. 


Onto INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE 
BLIND. 


In the Ohio Institution for the Education of the 
Blind the senior class arranged exercises in memory 
of Dr. Howe, which were held on the fourteenth of 
November, 1901, in the chapel of the school. The 
programme was well planned and carried out. It is 
here given, but owing to the subsequent illness of 
the superintendent, the Rev. George L. Smead, it 
has been impossible to secure his address for publi- 
cation in this connection. 
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EXERCISES IN Memory oF Dr. SamvurEt G. Howe. 


PROGRAMME. 
Prano Soto — Novelette, . . NELLIE WRIGHT. 
History oF EDUCATION FOR THE 
BLIND, . . . . . Litwire YEARLING. 


{ CATHERINE FLAMMER and 


BiocraPHy OF Dr. Howe, Marie Corrine 


SELECTIONS from Charles T. Brooks’ 


poem in Memory of Dr. Howe, . Frank SwaDeEnNer. 
SELEcTIONS from Orations given in 

Memory of Dr. Howe, .-__. - NELLIE WRIGHT. 
Sone, . : : : . . LILLE YEARLING. 
Dr. HOWE AND THE BIBLE FOR THE 

BLIND, . . : : - Witiram C. Hort. 
Setections from Resolutions on the 

Death of Dr. Howe, . : . JAMES F. FLAHERTY. 
Porm by Dr. O. W. Holmes, . . NELLIE KINNEY. 
Oration, Some Estimates of Dr. 

Howe’s Character, . . - Parry S. BRECKENRIDGE. 
ADDRESS, ; oo . . G. L. Smeap. 


Cuyorvs, America. 
BY THE SCHOOL. 


ONTARIO INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION OF 
THE BLIND. 

A brief notice of the tributes paid at the Ontario 
Institution for the Blind, in Brantford, to the mem- 
ory of Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe, in recognition of 
his wonderful achievements for the blind, is afforded 
by the following letter from the principal of the 
school, Mr. A. H. Dymonp: — 
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BRANTFORD, November 19th, 1901. 
Miss Jutia EK. BurnwamM. 


Dear Madam, — I have to thank you for so kindly sending me 
reports and programme of the Howe centenary celebration. 

On the same evening I took the opportunity of our pupils being 
assembled in our music hall to do honor to the birthday of King 
Edward, to give them a short account of the late Dr. S. G. Howe’s 
life and works. I was commissioned to convey to you and your 
committee an expression of the grateful recognition of all present 
of the grand and benevolent work Dr. Howe has accomplished for 
the blind everywhere, and of sympathy with the desire evidenced 
by your action to show due admiration for those traits of a noble 
character which mark him as one of the most illustrious philan- 
thropists of the past century. 

Believe me, dear Madam, very sincerely yours, 
: A. H Dymonp. 
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NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


The leading newspapers of New England took a 
deep interest in the celebration of the hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Dr. Howe, and from 
the numerous notices, editorial articles and reports 
of the commemorative exercises at Tremont Temple 
published in their columns the following selections 
have been made. 


THE SPRINGFIELD Darty REPUBLICAN, OcTOBER 26, 1901. 


When Dr. Howe, whose centenary we are to celebrate in Boston 
November 11, was a young chevalier in Paris, he undertook to 
carry money to the insurgent Poles in Prussia from a committee 
of which Lafayette was president. He did so, —delivered his 
message and turned his horse’s head from the frontier of Prussian 
Poland toward Berlin. Presently he perceived that he was fol- 
lowed by Prussian spies, and at his hotel in Berlin he had barely 
time to hide his incriminating papers in the hollow head of a bust 
of Frederick the Great before the police arrested him and took 
him off to a secret dungeon. Out of this he came at the end of 
five weeks, through the intervention of Mr. Rives of Virginia, 
then our minister at Paris; but the Prussian police escorted him 
600 miles to the farthest Prussian frontier, and advised him never — 
to cross it again. This was in 1832; 11 years after, being in 
Europe, he desired to visit Berlin, but could get no permission 
from the Prussian government. Upon which his friend, Horace 
Mann, writing from Berlin to Dr. Howe in London, said : — 


I consider this a compliment, though an inconvenient one. The king 
of Prussia has about 200,000 men constantly under arms, and, if neces- 
sary, he can increase his force to 2,000,000. This shows the estimation 
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in which he holds your single self; it is highly honorable to you and 
creditable to your country. Ifhe is so afraid of one American citizen, 
how much must he respect the whole country! But you are no common 
citizen; and probably you have occupied his thought more than Gen. 
Jackson or John Tyler. 


Boston Eveninc Transcript, Octosper 31, 1901. 


The centennial exercises in memory of Dr. Samuel Gridley 
Howe, who was born Nov. 10, 1801, will be presided over by 
Senator George F. Hoar, who writes to the committee that, while 
he has refused hundreds of invitations to attend public meetings 
this season, he has ‘‘too great an admiration for Dr. Howe’s 
memory” to refuse to attend this one. Dr. Howe died about 
twenty-five years ago, so there is a generation still in active life 
that knew him personally, and many, many generations must come 
and go before the fame of his life and service can be lost. In 
fact, it deserves to remain bright and inspiring as long as the his- 
tory of American philanthropy endures. He was our Abou Ben 
Adhem in both theory and practice. He united love for his fellow- 
men with rare ability to serve them and that, too, with exhaustless 
patience. He demonstrated new psychological possibilities in the 
human mind, and as the result of his discoveries thousands of 
unfortunates have been enabled to lead happy and useful, and 
many of them distinguished lives. His sympathies and service 
were limited to no people or condition. He was equally the friend 
_of the slave toiling under the lash or the Greek struggling for his 
independence, though better known to the people of Boston by the 
great work of his life in this city. Not alone those to whom he 
has revealed a new world and new sources of mental and spiritual 
illumination owe him gratitude, but all humanity is his debtor. 
No man has reflected greater honor upon his city or his generation 
than he, and no tribute paid to his life-work and to its influence 
that has lived after him can do adequate justice to the merits of 
this noble and truly great man. 
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KINDERGARTEN REVIEW, SPRINGFIELD, Mass., NOVEMBER, 1901. 


Editorial. 


The centennial of the birthday of Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe, 
noted philanthropist and educator, occurs on the tenth of Novem- 
ber of this year. That this centennial should be publicly com- 
memorated, as it is to be in Boston, is very fitting; but a wider 
recognition is due. Comparatively few of Dr. Howe’s appreciators 
can be present at the memorial meeting in Tremont Temple; but 
many people throughout the land will pay the tribute of gratitude 
and ardent admiration as they think of this wonderfully beneficent 
life. 

There is much to recall about Dr. Howe. His sympathies were 
so broad, his activities so great, that his work extended into many 
fields; and ineach field he proved himself such a leader, such a 
power, that what he did in any one field alone was enough to set 
his name high in our heroic annals. 

He was an apostle of freedom: freedom for the struggling 
Greek nation, in whose war for independence he was a volunteer 
and served bravely; freedom for the poverty-bound or sin-bound 
people for whom he labored so assiduously and wisely in the 
Massachusetts State Board of Charities; freedom for the blind 
from the ignorance and pauperism, which most people thought to 
be the inevitable bondage resulting from blindness; freedom for 
the feeble-minded in whatever measure possible; freedom, in fact, 
for the human soul from all removable chains. 

The unique, the paramount deliverance with which Dr. Howe’s 
name will always be associated, however, is that of the blind deaf- 
mutes, Laura D. Bridgman being the chief example. Her educa- 
tion was all pioneer work,-— a work conceived by Dr. Howe and 
executed principally by him. When we rejoice in the happy, 
active lives of the educated blind-deaf-mutes of today, we should 
remember Dr. Howe’s ‘‘ patient study and costly toil” in the dis- 
covery that even if shut in by a triple barrier, the mind could be 
reached and freed. 

More valuable educational reading is scarcely to be found than 
is contained in Dr. Howe’s published reports of the Perkins Insti- 
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tution, South Boston, Mass. Perusing them, the reader is often 
led to marvel at the penetrative wisdom of their author; for he 
set forth many of the ‘‘ newest” pedagogical truths, and put many 
of them in practice in his school. 

The fact that the memorial meeting (Tremont Temple, Monday, 
Nov. 11, 3 p.m.) was originated and planned by blind people is 
in itself a beautiful testimony to the efficacy of his work for their 
uplifting. 


Boston Eveninc Transcript, NovEMBER 2, 1901. 


WHOLLY THE WORK OF THE BLIND. 
To the Editor of the Transcript : 


In relation to the exercises commemorative of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe to be held at 
Tremont Temple on the afternoon of November 11, I should like 
to call the attention of your readers to one fact of which otherwise 
they may remain in ignorance. It is that the idea, the contribu- 
tion of the necessary funds and the general plan of arrangements 
have all originated and been carried to completion almost entirely 
by the blind themselves. These anniversary exercises are the ex- 
pression of their earnest desire to show what Dr. Howe did for 
them as individuals and as a class; how he made it possible for 
their minds to be trained to clear thinking and their hands to do 
honest labor, so that now indeed they are able to stand forth in 
their independence and say to the world: He it was who gave us 
our freedom, and to his memory we this day bring ourselves and 
our contributions and ask you to join with us in loving remem- 
brance of our great benefactor. 

To this end they have worked earnestly, contributed generously, 
asked no one to do what they could do themselves, and they will 
welcome you gladly when the afternoon of November 11 arrives. 
They have placed tickets in distribution in the manner indicated 
by the various newspaper notices. It should be understood also 
that all who do not obtain tickets in advance will be admitted to 
the hall at three o’clock. 

Because they are too modest themselves to make it quite clear 
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that it is they, and not the Perkins Institution, who are responsible 
for these exercises, I would ask of you the space necessary for the 


insertion of this brief statement. 
ALBERT MARSHALL JONES. 


THe SPRINGFIELD DarLy REPUBLICAN, NOVEMBER 2, 1901. 


Dr. Howe’s centenary on the 11th of November attracts much 
notice as the day draws near and the arrangements for its celebra- 
tion are made public. Dr. Hale, Col. Higginson, Mrs. Howe, 
Mr. Anagnos and other well-known persons will take part, and 
the occasion will be taken to point out the distinctive features of 
Chevalier Howe’s comprehensive philanthropy, which did not avoid 
any of the questions that advancing civilization brings forward. 
The error of a recent correspondent in speaking of his South 
Boston blind school as a ‘‘deaf and dumb asylum” was natural, 
in view of the fact that he did solve there some of the hardest 
problems which deafness imposes on the benevolent. Not so 
excusable was that remark of a legislative committeeman many 
years ago, after going through the school and witnessing the exer- 
cises, ‘‘ well, Dr. Howe, I don’t see how you can teach them 
poor dumb creatures so much.” Surprise at the later successes of 
Mr. Anagnos is more natural; but the chief credit must go to the 
inventor and pioneer in a work so novel. Howe’s methods in 
education and public charity may be improved, but hardly his 
principles of action; and it will be many years yet before those 
are fully developed into general practices. 


Boston Darty ADVERTISER, NOVEMBER 5, 1901. 


A Memory oF Dr. Howe. 

Dr. S. G. Howe (to whose memory a tribute of gratitude is to 
be paid on Nov. 11 in Tremont Temple) was a frequent con- 
tributor to The Advertiser. Through its columns he did much to 
interest the public in the causes for which he labored. The fol- 
lowing personal notes about him were written by a lady who was 
a pupil at the Perkins Institution in Dr. Howe’s time, and an 
intimate friend of Laura Bridgman : — 
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When Dr. Howe died in 1876, much was written in regard to his life 
and work, but nothing was more pathetic than the grief of Laura Bridg- 
man, who went about from friend to friend spelling out the words with 
her fingers, ‘‘I have lost my best friend.” 

We had a fancy in our childhood that we were governed by two 
codes of law, and we spent much time and ingenuity in determining 
which of the codes was laid down by the Doctor, for that must not be 
broken with impunity. We might run the risk of the other and escape 
with a lecture. Now and then we came to grief. 

We children had a wholesome awe of Dr. Howe, and it was a great 
relief to shake it off when we came to know him, and the more we knew 
him the better we loved him. There was that about him which to know 
went to the heart of all. 

When he said “good morning,” it made us feel that we had had a 
long talk with him, and the memory of it went down with us all day. 
He was a magnificent reader, and those who heard him read aloud can 
never forget the pleasure. 


Boston EveEn1ncG TRANSCRIPT, NOVEMBER 7, 1901. 


Dr. SAMUEL GRIDLEY HowE. 

Nearly three generations have passed since Dr. John D. Fisher 
met Dr. Howe on one of our Boston streets and asked him if he 
would be willing to take charge of a school for the blind. A full 
generation has lived since he finished his forty-three years of 
service as director of that institution, then under consideration, 
‘ standing today as the visible monument of his earnest labors, 
though not bearing his name. It is very significant of the strength 
and endurance of his work that on this one hundredth anniversary 
of his birth there should be so spontaneous and general an expres- 
sion of devotion on the part of the blind. 

His great contention was not pity or favoritism for the blind, 
but fair play; not to give them money and thereby pauperize 
them, but to train them to do something, and then give them work 
todo. In short, treat them as ‘*men among men.” He had seen 
the weaknesses of the continental-asylum idea, wherein there is 
direct encouragement to inactivity and charity dependence, and he 
insisted that we should not incorporate such mistakes into our 
work. He established a school, not an asylum; when will that 
fact be generally recognized? All his life he fought fearlessly for 
recognition of the blind as piano-tuners, music-teachers, artisans, 
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professional men; wherever in fact their ability gave them the 
right to go. In twelve different States he appeared before assem- 
blies and legislatures and urged the establishment of institutions 
for their education. 

His so-called Boston line-letter was the first practical system of 
embossed letters that could be printed within reasonable compass, 
known to either continent. It is the system in use at the Perkins 
Institution today. Everyone has heard of his work with Laura 
Bridgman, an achievement which made him known the world over; 
perhaps the most difficult concrete educational problem ever solved 
by one man; solved, too, so definitely that his methods have been 
followed ever since in reaching and developing imprisoned intel- 
lects of similarly afflicted people. 

Dr. Howe was a man of broad catholicity of feeling, of abound- 
ing enthusiasm and of exceptional intelligence. A clear and 
ready writer, he contributed invaluable reports on a variety of 
important subjects; reports to this day pregnant with suggestions 
and pedagogical principles of the utmost importance to all who 
have at heart the interest of those who walk in the darkness of 
sorrow, sin, or physical defect. He stands, par excellence, the 
great educator of the blind in this country. Many devoted men 
have done and still are doing noble work in this direction and to 
them all honor is due, but for keen analysis of conditions, quick 
inventive power and inflexible determination of purpose in philan- 
thropic work of the truest sort, Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe de- — 
serves and has a position of unrivalled eminence as the apostle of 
freedom of the hitherto neglected blind of America. 


WoRCESTER EVENING GAZETTE, NOVEMBER 7, 1901. 


The centennial of the birth of Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe will be 
observed in Tremont Temple on Monday next, Nov. 11, at 3 
o’clock. The graduates and pupils of the Perkins Institution and 
Massachusetts School for the Blind rejoice at this opportunity 
of rendering a fitting tribute to the memory of their honored 
benefactor. There is not an educated blind person in the country 
who does not owe something to the work of Dr. Howe. 

The following extract will serve to show the way in which he 
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met the difficulties of a pioneer in the work of educating the blind: 
‘s When we first became acquainted with Mr. Mann he took Mary 
(afterward Mrs. Mann) and me toa small brick house in Pleasant 
street, where in the simplest surroundings we found Dr. Howe with 
the half-dozen first pupils he had picked up in the highways and 
byways. He had then been about six months at work and had 
invented and laboriously executed some books with raised letters 
to teach them to read. Also some maps and diagrams necessary 
for instruction in geography and mathematics. He had gummed 
twine, I think, upon cardboard, an enormous labor, to form the 
letters of the alphabet. I shall not, in all time, forget the impres- 
sion made upon me by seeing the hero of the Greek revolution 
wholly absorbed and applying all the energies of his genius to this 
apparently humble work, and doing it as Christ did, ‘ without 
money and without price.’ ” 

The work of Dr. Howe was as varied as it was forceful, and 
perhaps this would be a fitting time to call attention to the. beauti- 
ful lines written by Dr. Holmes shortly after his death : — 


No trustier service claimed the wreath 
For Sparta’s bravest son; 

No truer soldier sleeps beneath 
The mound of Marathon; 


Yet not for him the warrior’s grave 
In front of angry foes; 

To lift, to shield, to help, to save, 
The holier task he chose. 


He touched the eyelids of the blind, 
And lo! the veil withdrawn, 

As o’er the midnight of the mind 
He led the light of dawn. 


What prayers have reached the sapphire throne, 
By silent fingers spelt, 

For him who first through depths unknown 
His doubtful pathway felt. 


No labored line, no sculptor’s art 
Such hallowed memory needs; 

His tablet is the human heart, 
His record, loving deeds. 
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THE SPRINGFIELD Dairy REPUBLICAN, NOVEMBER 9, 1901. 


Hamlet’s bitter exclamation, ‘*O heavens! die two months ago, 
and not forgotten yet? Then there’s hope a great man’s memory 
may outlive his life half a year,” does not hold good in Dr. Howe’s 
case; for here is Boston getting ready to commemorate his hun- 
dredth birthday next Monday at Tremont temple, and Brown uni- 
versity, where he graduated in 1821 (the same year that Emerson 
graduated at Harvard), will hold a service the next day in his 
honor. No Bostonian ever deserved it more, or valued less the 
praise of men. 

An account of the exercises which were held soon after Howe’s 
death in 1876 was printed immediately in book form, and after- 
ward reproduced in raised letters for the blind. Perhaps the ser- 
vices of next week may be placed on record in the same way. 

Mrs. Howe, who has returned to Boston from Rhode Island, will 
be at the temple, with her family, and doubtless will be called on 

for some words, in prose or verse. 


Boston Courier, NOVEMBER 9, 1901. 


HOwE MEMORIAL EXERCISES. 

During the many years that Dr. Howe was the revered director 
of the institution, he always conducted morning devotions, unless 
prevented by some extraordinary circumstances. His impressive 
voice and manner as he read the Scriptures, gave out the morning 
hymn and led in the Lord’s Prayer, are often spoken of by those . 
who knew him. Doubtless this impressiveness did much toward 
securing the reputation given him in the following incident. 

Dr. Howe was in religious, as in other matters, an independent 
thinker, and was considered by his more sectarian brethren an 
‘¢atheist.” One morning, a Baptist minister, who was associated 
with him in some city business, called and asked if the doctor 
were in. ‘* Yes,” said the steward who opened the door, ‘‘he is 
in, but he is busy.” The minister explained that his errand was 
urgent and his time limited and said that if the doctor were in, 
he wished to see him at once. The shrewd steward, who knew 
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how the doctor’s liberal views were looked upon, said, ‘he is in, 
but he is busy at prayers.” ‘‘ Prayers!” exclaimed the minister. 
‘¢ Yes, yes,” said the steward, ‘‘right up there, you can go up,” 
and pointed to the stairs which led to the assembly room. The 
astounded divine went mechanically up the stairs and into the 
room, where, with his own eyes and ears he saw and heard Dr. 
Howe read and conduct morning devotions with his household. 
After the service, the minister went away, and the report went 
forth that ‘‘ Howe was a pious and a praying man.” 


THE Woman’s JOURNAL, NOVEMBER 9, 1901. 
Dr. S. G. Howe. 

Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe, the 100th anniversary of 
whose birth will be celebrated in Tremont Temple, Boston, 
on November 11, has never been more charmingly described 
than by his daughter, Mrs. Laura E. Richards, in the book 
that she wrote for her own children, entitled When I was 
Your Age. The five gifted children born to Dr. Samuel 
G. Howe and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe had a rarely happy 
childhood, which is graphically painted by Mrs. Richards. 
In the chapter entitled Our Father, she says in part: 


He was tall and very erect, with the carriage and walk of a 
soldier. His hair was black, with silver threads in it; his eyes 
were of the deepest and brightest blue I ever saw. They were 
eyes full of light; to us it was the soft, beaming light of love and 
tenderness, but sometimes to others it was the flash of a sword. 
He was very handsome; in his youth he had been thought one of 
the handsomest men of his day. It was a gallant time, this youth 
of our father. When hardly more than a lad, he went out to help 
the brave Greeks, who were fighting to free their country from the 
cruel yoke of the Turks. Atan age when most young men were 
thinking how they could make money, and how they could best 
advance themselves in the world, our father thought only how he 
could do most good, be of most help to others. So he went out 
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‘to Greece, and fought in many a battle beside the brave mountain- 
eers. Dressed like them in the ‘‘ snowy chemise and the shaggy 
capote,”’ he shared their toils and their hardships; slept, rolled in 
his cloak, under the open stars, or sat over the camp-fire, roast- 
ing wasps strung on a stick like dried cherries. The old Greek 
chieftains called him ‘‘ the beautiful youth” and loved him. Once 
he saved the life of a wounded Greek at the risk of his own, as 
you will read in Whittier’s beautiful poem, The Hero; and the 
rescued man followed him afterwards like a dog, not wishing to 
lose sight of him for an hour, and would even sleep at his feet at 
night. 

His letters and journals give vivid pictures of the wild life 
among the rugged Greek mountains. , . . He gives a pleasant 
account of his visit to a good old Greek priest, who lived with his 
family in a tiny cottage, the best house in the village. He found 
the good old man just’ sitting down to supper with his wife and 
children, and was invited most cordially to join them. The sup- 
per consisted of a huge beet, boiled, and served with butter and 
black bread. This was enough for the whole family, and the 
guest, too; and after describing the perfect contentment and 
cheerfulness which reigned in the humble dwelling, our father 
makes some reflections on the different things which go to make 
up a pleasant meal, and decided that the old ‘‘ Papa” (as a Greek 
priest is called) had a much better supper than many rich people 
he remembered at home, who feasted three times a day on all that 
money could furnish in the way of good cheer, and found.neither 
joy nor comfort in their victuals. 

Once our father and his comrades lay hidden for hours in the 
hollow of an ancient wall (built thousands of years ago, perhaps ~ 
in Homer’s day) while the Turks, scimitar in hand, scoured the 
fields in search of them. Many years after, he showed this hol- 
low to his daughters, Julia and Laura, who accompanied him on 
his fourth journey to Greece, and told them the story. 

When our father saw the terrible sufferings of the Greek women 
and children, who were starving while their husbands and fathers 
were fighting for life and freedom, he thought that he could help 
best by helping them. So he came hack to this country and told 
all that he had seen, and asked for money and clothes and food 
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for the perishing wives and mothers and children. He told the ~ 
story well, and put his whole heart into it; and people listen to a 
story so told. Many hearts beat in answer to his, and in a short 
time he sailed for Greece again, with a good ship full of rice and 
flour, and cloth to make into garments, and money to buy what- 
ever else might be needed. When he landed in Greece, the women 
came flocking about him by thousands, crying for bread, and 
praying God to bless him. He felt blessed enough when he saw 
the children eating bread, and saw the naked backs covered, and 
the sad, hungry faces smiling again. So he went about doing 
good, and helping wherever he saw need. Perhaps many a poor 
woman may have thought that the beautiful youth was almost like 
an angel sent by God to relieve her, and she may not have been 
far wrong. | 

When the war was over and Greece was a free country, our 
father came home, and looked about him again to see what he 
could do to help others. He talked with a friend of his, Dr. 
Fisher, and they decided that they would give their time to help- 
ing the blind, who needed help greatly. There were no schools 
for them in those days; and if a child was blind, it must sit with 
folded hands and learn nothing. 

Our father found several blind children, and took them to 
his home and taught them. By-and-by some kind friends gave 
money, and one—Colonel Perkins—gave a fine house to be a 
school for these children and others; and that was the beginning 
of the Perkins Institution for the Blind, now a great school where 
many blind boys and girls learn to read and study, and to play on 
various instruments, and to help themselves and others in the 
world. 

Our father always said, ‘‘help people to help themselves; don’t 
accustom them to being helped by others.’”’ Another saying of 
his, perhaps his favorite one, next to the familiar ‘‘ let justice be 
done though the heavens fall!” was this: ‘‘ Obstacles are things 
to be overcome.” Indeed, this was one of the governing prin- 
ciples of his life; and there were few obstacles that did not go 
down before that keen lance of his, always in rest and ready for a_ 
charge. 

When our father first began his work in philanthropy, some 
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of his friends used to laugh at him, and call him Don Quixote. 
Especially was this the case when he took up the cause of the 
idiotic and weak-minded, and vowed that, instead of being con- 
demned to live like animals, and be treated as such, they should 
have their rights as human beings, and should be taught all the 
more carefully and tenderly because their minds were weak and 
helpless. 

‘sWhat do you think Howe is going to do now?” cried one 
gentleman to another, merrily. ‘‘ He is going to teach the idiots, 
ha, ha, ha!” and they both laughed heartily, and thought it a very 
good joke. But people soon ceased to laugh when they saw the 
helpless creatures beginning to help themselves; saw the girls 
learning to sew and the boys to work; saw light gradually come 
into the vacant eyes (dim and uncertain light it might be, but 
how much better than blank darkness!), and strength and purpose 
to the nerveless fingers. 

‘So the School for Feeble-Minded Children was ‘founded, ‘and 
has been ever since a pleasant place, full of hope and cheer; and 
when people found that this Don Quixote knew very well the 
difference between a giant and a windmill, and that he always 
brought down his giants, they soon ceased to laugh, and began to 
wonder and admire. 

All my readers have probably heard about Laura Bridgman, 
whom he found a little child, deaf, dumb and blind, knowing no 
more than an animal, and how he taught her to read and write, to 
talk with her fingers, and to become an earnest, thoughtful, indus- 
trious woman. It is a wonderful story, but it has already been 
told. I hope you will all read, some day, a Life of our father, 
and learn about all the things he did, for it needs a whole volume 
to tell them. 

But it is especially as our father that I want to describe this 
great and good man. I suppose there never was a tenderer or 
kinder father. He liked to make companions of his children, and 
was never weary of having us ‘‘ tagging” at his heels. We fol- 
lowed him about the garden like so many little dogs, watching the 
pruning or grafting which were his special tasks. We followed 
him up into the wonderful pear-room, where were many chests of 
drawers, every drawer full of pears lying on cotton wool. Our 
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father watched their ripening with careful heed, and told us many 
things about their growth and habits. Then there was his own 
room, where we could examine the wonderful drawers of his great 
bureau, and play with the ‘‘ picknickles” and ‘‘ bucknickles.” I 
believe our father invented these words. They were — well, all 
kinds of pleasant little things, — amber mouthpieces and buckles 
and bits of enamel, and a wonderful’ Turkish pipe, and seals and 
wax, and some large pins two inches long, which were great 
treasures. | . 

I cannot remember that our father was ever out of patience 
when we pulled his things about. He had many delightful stories, 
— one of ‘‘ Jacky Nory,” which had no end, and went on and on, 
through many a walk and garden prowl. Often, too, he would 
tell us of his own pranks when he was a little boy, — how they 
used to tease an old Portuguese sailor with a wooden leg, and 
how the old man would get very angry and cry out, ‘‘ Calabash 
me rompe you!” meaning ‘I'll break your head!” How when 
he was a student in college, and ought to have known better, he 
led the president’s old horse upstairs and left him in an upper 
room of one of the college buildings, where the poor beast aston- 
ished the passers-by by putting his head out of the windows and 
neighing. And then our father would shake his head and say he 
was a very naughty boy; and Harry must never do such things. 
(But Harry did !) 

He loved to play and romp with us. Sometimes he would put 
on his great fur-coat and come into the dining-room at dancing- 
time on all-fours, growling horribly, and pursue us into corners, 
we shrieking with delighted terror. Or he would sing for us, 
sending us into fits of laughter, for he had absolutely no ear for 
music. ‘*Hail to the Chief!” was his favorite song, and he sang 
it with great spirit and fervor, though the air was strictly original 
and very peculiar. When he was tired of romping or carrying us 
on his shoulders, he would say, ‘‘ No! no more! I have a bone 
in my leg!”’ which excuse was accepted by us little ones in perfect 
good faith, as we thought it some mysterious but painful malady. 
If our father had no ear for music, he had a fine one for metre 

and read poetry aloud very beautifully. His voice was melodious 
and ringing, and we were thrilled with his own enthusiasm as he 
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read to us from Scott or Byron, his favorite poets. I can never 
read ‘‘ The Assyrian came down,” without hearing the ring of 
his voice and seeing the flash of his blue eyes as he recited the 
splendid lines. He had a great liking for Pope, too, and for 
Butler's Hudibras, which he was constantly quoting. He com- 
monly, when riding, wore but one spur, giving Hudibras’ reason, 
that if one side of the horse went, the other must perforce go with 
it; and how often on some early morning walk or ride have I heard 
him say: 

And, like a lobster boiled, the morn 

From black to red began to turn. 


Or if war or fighting were mentioned, he would often cry: 


Ah me!’ what perils do environ 
The man that meddles with cold iron! 


His reading of the Bible was most impressive. No one who 
heard him read morning prayers at the institution (which he al- 
ways did until his health failed in later years) can have forgotten 
the grave, melodious voice, the reverent tone, the majestic head 
bent above the sacred book. Nor was it less impressive when on 
Sunday afternoons he read to us, his children. He would have 
us read, too, allowing us to choose our favorite psalms or other 
passages. 

He was an early riser and often shared our morning walks. 
Each child, as soon as it was old enough, was taught to ride; and 
the rides before breakfast with him are things never to be for- 
gotten. He took one child at a time, so that all in turn might 
have the pleasure. It seems hardly longer ago than yesterday, — 
the coming downstairs in the cool, dewy morning, nibbling a 
cracker for fear of hunger, springing into the saddle, the little 
black mare shaking her head, impatient to be off; the canter 
through the quiet streets, where only an early milkman or baker 
was to be seen, though on our return we should find them full of 
boys, who pointed the finger and shouted : 


Lady on a hossback, 
Row, row, row! 


then out into the pleasant country, galloping over tle smooth road, 
or pacing quietly under shady trees. Our father was a superb 
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vider; indeed, he never seemed so absolutely at home as in the 
saddle. He was very particular about our holding whip and reins 
in the right way. 

Speaking of his riding reminds me of a story our mother used 
to tell us. When Julia was a baby, they were travelling in Italy, 
driving in an old-fashioned travelling carriage. One day they 
‘stopped at the door of an inn, and our father went in to make 
‘some inquiries. While he was gone, the rascally driver thought 
it a good opportunity for him to slip in at a side door to get a 
-draught of wine; and, the driver gone, the horses saw that here 
was their opportunity; so they took it, and ran away with our 
mother, the baby and nurse in the carriage. | 

Our father, hearing the sound of wheels, came out, caught sight 
-of the driver's guilty face peering around the corner in affright, 
and at once saw what had happened. He ran at full speed 
-along the road in the direction in which the horses were headed. 
Rounding a corner of the mountain which the road skirted, he saw 
at a little distance a country wagon coming slowly toward him, 
drawn by a stout horse, the wagoner half asleep on the seat. 
Instantly our father’s resolve was taken. He ran up, stopped the 
horse, unhitched him in the twinkling of an eye, leaped upon his 
‘back, and was off like a flash, before the astonished driver, who 
was not used to two-legged whirlwinds, could utter a word. 

Probably the horse was equally astonished, but he felt a master 
-on his back, and, urged by hand and voice, he sprang to his top- 
most speed, galloped bravely on, and soon overtook the lumbering 
-carriage-horses, which were easily stopped. No one was hurt, 
though our mother and the nurse had of course been sadly fright- 
ened. The horses were turned, and soon they came in sight of 
the unhappy countryman, still sitting on his wagon, petrified with 
astonishment. He received a liberal reward and probably re- 
gretted that there were no more ‘‘mad Americans ” to steal a ride 
and pay for it. 

This presence of mind, this power of acting on the instant, was 
-one of our father’s great qualities. It was this that made him, 
‘when the wounded Greek sank down before him, 


. . - fling him from the saddle 
And place the stranger there. 
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It was this, when arrested and imprisoned by the Prussian gov- 
ernment on suspicion of befriending unhappy Poland, that taught 
him what to do with the important papers he carried. In the 
minute during which he was left alone, before the official came to 
search him, he thrust the documents up into the hollow head of 
a bust of the king of Prussia which stood on a shelf; then tore 
some unimportant papers into the smallest possible fragments, and 
threw them into a basin of water which stood close at hand. 

Next day, the fragments carefully pasted together were shown 
to him, hours having been spent in the painful and laborious task ; 
but nobody thought of looking for more papers in the head of King 
Friedrich Wilhelm. 

Our father, though nothing could be proved against him, might 
have languished long in that Prussian prison had it not been for the 
exertions of a fellow-countryman. This gentleman had met him 
in the street the day before, had asked his address, and promised 
to eallon him. Inquiring for him next day at the hotel, he was 
told that no such person was or had been there. Instantly sus- 
pecting foul play, this good friend wrote to the American minister 
in Paris, and told his story. The minister took up the matter 
warmly, and demanded of the Prussian officials to give up his 
countryman. This, after repeated denials of any knowledge of 
the affair, they at length reluctantly consented to do. Our father 
was taken out of prison at night, placed in a carriage, and driven 
across the border into France, where he was dismissed with a 
warning never to set foot in Prussia again. 

One day, I remember, we were sitting at the dinner-table, when 
a messenger came flying, ‘‘all wild with haste and fear,” to say 
that a fire had broken out at the institution. 

Now in those days there lay between Green Peace and the 
institution a remnant of the famous Washington Heights, where 
Washington and his staff had once made their camp. 

Much of the higher ground had already been dug away, but there 
still remained a great hill sloping back and up from the garden 
wall, and terminating, on the side toward the institution, in an 
abrupt precipice, some forty feet high. The bearer of the bad 
news had been forced to come round by way of several streets, thus 
losing precious minutes; but the Doctor did not know what it was 
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to lose & minute. Before any one could speak or ask what he 
would do he was out of the house, ran through the garden, climbed 
the slope at the back, rushed like a flame across the hill-top, and 
slid down the almost perpendicular face of the precipice! Bruised 
and panting, he reached the institution and saw at a glance that 
the fire was in the upper story. Take time to go round to the door 
and up the stairs? Not he! He ‘‘ swarmed” up the gutter-spout, 
and in less time than it takes to tell it was on the roof, and cutting 
away at the burning timbers with an axe, which he had got hold 
of no one knows how. That fire was put out, as were several 
others at which our father assisted. 

Fire is swift, but it could not get ahead of the Doctor. 

These are a few of the stories; but, as I said, it needs a volume 
to tell all about our father’s life. I cannot tell in this short space 
how he worked with the friends of liberty to free the slaves; how 
he raised the poor and needy, and ‘‘ helped them to help them- 
selves; ”’ how he was a light to the blind, and to all who walked in 
darkness, whether of sorrow, sin or suffering. Most men, ab- 
sorbed in such high works as these, would have found scant 
leisure for family life and communion, but no finger-ache of our 
father’s smallest child ever escaped his loving care, no childish 
thought or wish ever failed to win his sympathy. We who had 
this high privilege of being his children love to think of him as the. 
brave soldier, the wise physician, the great philanthropist; but 
dearest of all is the thought of him as our loving and tender 
father. 


Dr. HoweE 1n San Dominao. 


In next Monday’s celebration of the memory of the great phil- 
anthropist and champion of ‘liberty, Dr. Samuel G. Howe, a per- 
sonal reminiscence of his course on the proposed annexation of 
San Domingo, thirty years ago, may be of interest. 

While walking along Mount Vernon street one morning in 1871, 
I witnessed a meeting between Dr. Howe and Governor William 
Claflin. <‘‘Doctor,” said the governor, ‘‘is it true that you have 
accepted an appointment by President Grant as member of a 
commission of three deputed by congress to visit the Dominican 
republic and report upon tife treaty for its annexation?” 
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‘It is true,” replied Dr. Howe, ‘‘I have accepted the appoint- 
ment.” 

‘¢In that case,” said the governor, ‘‘ we shall learn the truth in 
regard to the affair, for we can rely on your giving us the facts.” 

A few days later, accepting Dr. Howe’s cordial invitation to join 
the commission on its arrival in San Domingo, I took passage on 
the steamer Tybee, was kindly welcomed by the commissioners 
in Santo Domingo City, and was quartered with other newspaper 
correspondents in the ‘‘ palace,” a large government building with 
a wide piazza looking east and south, over the broad expanse of 
the Caribbean Sea. Soon afterwards the three commissioners 
made a series of individual excursions into the interior of the 
island. Dr. Howe invited me to accompany him in an expedi- 
tion to the ‘‘ Llanos,” or prairies, which extend eastward from 
the Ozama River. Our journey was on horseback, of course, the 
Camino Real, or high road, being impassable for wheeled vehicles, 
had there been any. 

At the close of a two days’ journey through a lovely wilder- 
ness, almost without inhabitants, riding through natural pastures, 
with the grass in some cases as high as our horses’ backs, we 
reached a small village with a church built of native mahogany, 
carefully whitewashed. We were hospitably entertained by the- 
village ‘‘padre”’ at his home. The house was of one story, very 
plainly furnished, with earthen floors. In each corner of the room 
was a fighting-cock, attached to the wall by a string, and our host 
expatiated with gusto upon their belligerent qualities, inviting us 
to remain and be present at a trial of their prowess, which would 
take place next Sunday afternoon. The padre was an intelligent 
man of middle age. He had been educated in Europe, and although 
he could not speak English, nor Dr. Howe Spanish, they were able 
to converse in Latin. 

While reposing in hammocks near the house, we were startled 
by shouts and a discharge of firearms. Dr. Howe sprang to his 
feet with the agility of a boy, prepared to meet an attack. But it 
proved to be only a salute in honor of ‘‘ los Americanos.” © 

On our return to Boston we held a public meeting together in 
Tremont Temple, at which Dr. Howe presided and spoke. I 
gave a description of the island, illustrated by a large map made 
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for the occasion. But it was of no avail. Mr. Sumner’s resolute 
and impassioned opposition had defeated the measure in advance 
of our return, and the commissioners’ favorable report could not 
change the result. | 

About two years later I again accompanied Dr. Howe, when, 
with Mrs. Howe and his daughter Maud and another young 
Boston lady, he went as governor to Samana Bay, during its brief 
possession by the ill-fated Samana Bay Company. I shall never 
forget the beautiful promontory near Santa Barbara, clothed with 
tropical foliage and commanding a magnificent view of bay and 
islands and a gorgeous tropical landscape, which was the site of 
the cottage occupied by Governor and Mrs. Howe during their 
stay there. It was like a dream of fairyland! Nor shall I forget 
the sensation created in the sleepy old medisval city of Santo 
Domingo by the arrival of Mrs. Howe and the young and beau- 
tiful American ladies, with their charming vivacity and frank 
American manners, which captivated the young people of the 
city. 

During these two expeditions I became well acquainted with 
Dr. Howe, and had reason to admire his shrewd diplomacy and 
admirable common sense. His independence was shown in his 
advocacy of the annexation of San Domingo subsequent to his 
first visit, in opposition to his life-long friend, Charles Sumner, 
and many of his most intimate associates. 

It is pleasant to add that in his later years Dr. Howe expressed 
himself as heartily in favor of equal suffrage for women. 

H. B. B. 


THE Boston BupGet, NovEemBer 10, 1901. 
The World Beautiful. 


By LILIAN WHITING. 


‘s Oh, for a knight like Bayard, 
Without reproach or fear! 
My light glove on his casque of steel, 
My love knot on his spear!” 
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Then I said, my own heart throbbing 
To the time her proud pulse beat, 
‘‘ Life hath its regal natures yet,— 
True, tender, brave and sweet! 


‘¢ Smile not, fair unbeliever! 
One man at least, I know, 
Who might wear the crest of Bayard 
Or Sidney’s plume of snow.” 
— WHITTIER. 


Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe is the modern Bayard to whom 
Mr. Whittier referred in the stanzas quoted above taken from his 
poem entitled The Hero. It is wonderful to discover the degree 
to which the biographies of the great men of New England are 
written in the hearts of the poets. In all the literature of the world 
there is nothing to compare, in extent, to the way in which this 
group of American poets — Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier and Dr. 
Holmes — have celebrated each other, and also such of their 
friends and neighbors as inspired such tribute in their poems. This 
poem of Whittier to Doctor Howe is one of peculiar interest today, 
as we stand on the eve of the celebration of the centenary of this 
remarkable man, who united in himself the power to bring great 
qualities to bear on the most diverse human events and human 
needs. The gallant daring defender of the Greeks in their conflict 
for liberty against the Turks became the teacher and consoler of 
the blind, — the wise leader who was to inaugurate for them a new 
place in life, and again it was he who enlisted the psychological 
and scientific interest of the world in his successful methods of 
unlocking the prison house of Laura Bridgman, who was blind, 
deaf and dumb and yet who became able through Doctor Howe’s 
methods to come into communication with the world in which she 
lived. Well does Mr. Whittier say : — 


Peace hath higher tests of manhood 
Than battle ever knew. 


The celebration tomorrow will be a beautiful tribute to one of hu- 
manity’s great benefactors, but it may well be an event to inspire 
anew all noble and earnest effort toward that only true ideal of 
life, — that which comes not to be ministered unto, but to minister. 
Dr. Howe was one of the wisest and most beneficent of philan- 
thropists, whose judgment kept the fine balance between true 
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sympathy and unavailing sacrifice. He inaugurated a new method 
of humane care for the blind. He saw the innate weakness 
of demanding for them the sacrifice of other lives in attempts to 
care for them as subjects only for aid, and he constructed and 
applied that system of wise philanthropy which makes opportunity 
for the afflicted, and helps them to help themselves. 

The development of faculties and the training that gives to each 
a special occupation confer a happiness which no external aid or 
‘Care can inspire, and it is this wise purpose that Dr. Howe con- 
ceived and embodied in his work that Boston will celebrate in 
Tremont Temple tomorrow. It is they who, like Dr. Howe, work 
with constructive methods, — with heart and hope and belief, — 
who are contributing to the general well being, and not tliose who 
conceive of life as sacrifice, and of sacrifice as some negation of 
denial. Instead of denial we want affirmation and enthusiasm and 
vitality. It is he who goes forward into achievement who con- 
tributes to the wealth of life, rather than he who-in a mistaken 
reading of sacrifice throws his life away. 

There is something to be said for taking life naturally, within 
the relations that develop for us by virtue of the natural selection 
and elective affinities of temperament, rather than to stake out all 
one’s territory in right angles, and to hold the conviction that be- 
cause a given thing is difficult and disagreeable it must, therefore, 
be desirable. Sacrifice is a word involving such. profound and 
mystic meaning that it is not unfrequently dislocated from its true 
significance, and made to do duty in ways wholly foreign to its 
meaning. As a matter of fact, the good befalls, and circum- 
stances are more largely beneficent than we always give them the 
credit of being. A very great part of one’s individual life is the 
life that. he does not himself personally live, but in which he 
shares. The great events of the world are a part of the personal 
interest of each and every one. The entire texture of American 
life is exalted and ennobled as well as enlarged by the splendid 
moral victory in New York last week, and the defeat and down- 
fall of that phase of corruption under the general name of Tam- 
many. It is a great victory for the cause of good government 
and good citizenship, and it radiates its tide of new energy over 
the country. 

Another great event that has its relation of significance to the 
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civilized world is the completion of the Trans-Siberian railway, 
opening vast plains to colonization and civilization, and at once 
making itself a new factor to affect the markets and immigration. 
Constantly are great events, of which these two are typical, oc- 
- curring, which enlarge and exalt the general life, and in which 
each individual life has its share. There is an enormous waste of 
energy and misdirected endeavor in charities and sacrifices which. 
benefit no one. Maurice Maeterlinck has well said: 


In this world there are thousands of weak, noble creatures who fancy 
that sacrifice always must be the last word of duty ; thousands of beauti-. 
ful souls that know not what should be done, and seek only to yield up: 
their life, holding that to be virtue supreme. They are wrong; supreme 
virtue consists in the knowledge of what should be done, in the power 
to decide for ourselves whereto we should offer our life. The duty each 
holds to be his is by no means his permanent duty. The paramount 
duty of all is to throw our conception of duty into clearest possible light.. 
The word duty itself will often contain far more error and moral indiffer- 
ence than virtue. And meanwhile there are certain ideas that prevail 
on renouncement, resignation and sacrifice, that are far more destructive: 
to the most beautiful moral forces of man than great vices, or even than. 
crimes, * 


Dr. Howe’s achievements in his generous and humane work. 
owed much to his ability to discern these leading currents and 
events in his own time, and to work in harmony with them; as. 
the philanthropist of today may find the events—such as the 
defeat of Tammany or the completion of an intercontinental rail- 
road —to be factors in his scheme for the betterment of human- 
ity. This is to say that the progress of life is of a two-fold 
nature, —that which results from individual effort and that from 
the general onward trend of events, and it is he who shall clearly 
see these forces and be able to write them, who will be the most 
potent aid in advancement. Mr. Whittier calls Dr. Howe ‘the 
Cadmus of the blind,’’ and the serene exaltation and power of 
Dr. Howe is imaged in this stanza: 


As waves in:stillest waters, 
As stars in noonday skies, 
All that wakes to noble action, 

In his noon of calmness lies. 
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What Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe meant to his age and his coun- 
try some of his illustrious contemporaries and coadjutors will tell 
tomorrow, but none of them will utter a finer eulogy than did the 
blind, deaf mute, Laura Bridgman, his most famous pupil, when, 
after the doctor’s death, in 1876, she went about among her friends 
and teachers in the institution at South Boston spelling into their 
hands: ‘+I have lost my best friend.” 

It was Mrs. Julia Ward Howe herself who characterized the 
peninsular district as a ‘‘ distinctly unfashionable suburb.” Prob- 
ably she did not stop to think that her famous husband had done 
more than any one else to make it so. South Boston became the 
_ refuge for the commonwealth’s defective citizens. There were 
the prisoners, the insane, the ‘‘ feeble-minded” and the blind, and 
for the two latter the doctor was responsible. These institutions 
brought South Boston a distinct measure of fame and a decided 
sprinkling of famous visitors, but did not tend to make it a centre 
of fashion, a circumstance which all its true-hearted residents do 
not lament. Dr. Howe’s own residence, even apart from its owner- 
ship, was perhaps the most noteworthy. 

Many an old resident of South Boston can recall the white house 
standing in extensive grounds and facing what is now 6th street. 
The estate extended to 7th street on the south, to what is now 
Storey on the north, and almost to G on the west. ‘Green 
Peace” Mrs. Howe called it.. Many an old pupil of the school 
for the blind can recall delightful days spent there, playing with 
the Howe children and with the ‘‘ doctor” himself, who was always 
an excellent playmate. . 

Boston, where his greatest monuments exist, was Dr. Howe’s 
birthplace. His father, a ropemaker, lived on Pleasant street, 
near where the old Providence station now stands, and Samuel 
Gridley Howe was born in this house, Nov. 10, 1801. He was 
sent to the Boston Latin school and later to Brown University, 
where he graduated in 1821. He returned to Boston and took up 
the study of medicine and earned the title of doctor. 

During his long life there was scarcely a revolutionary move- 
ment in which Dr. Howe did not figure. He began his career by 
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throwing up his practice as a physician in 1823 and setting out for 
Greece to aid the Greeks in their struggle against the Turks, and 
this act is an excellent illustration of the restless, active, generous 
and adventurous spirit of the man. After six years of warfare in 
the Greek ranks he returned to America, where he raised $60,000 
for the Hellenic cause, and with this money set out once more 
for Greece, where, besides bringing much-needed supplies to the 
struggling Greeks, he established a colony for refugees on the 
isthmus of Corinth. 

The Polish revolution in 1832 next attracted him and he was 
instrumental in smuggling supplies over the Prussian frontier to 
the Poles, for which act he was afterward arrested in Berlin and 
only released after much effort on the part of the American 
minister. : 

When Dr. Howe, who was escorted out of Prussia by gensdarmes 
and emphatically told never to return, came back to Boston, he be- 
came the coadjutor of Dr. John Fisher in the founding of the school 
for the blind, which has made his name so memorable. So often 
and so well has the story been told that one dares not repeat it here. 

No school that ever existed is such a splendid monument to the 
patience and skill of its founders, but Dr. Howe’s part in the 
founding is rather apt to overshadow Dr. Fisher’s. Dr. Howe’s 
use of the Roman type in printing embossed books for the blind 
is perhaps the best beginning of his fame, because it opened up 
to the blind children the literature of the world by making the 
printing of the books a profitable rather than an expensive under- 
taking. The Howe memorial press is one of the finest tributes to 
Dr. Howe’s genius. 

Dr. Howe became an ideal schoolmaster. The old pupils love 
to recall many an incident of the ‘‘ Doctor’s” leniency. Said 
one of them: ‘‘ We always considered that there were two laws, 
— the doctor’s and another. If we transgressed the doctor’s we 
caught it, but we did not care much about the other one. Only 
sometimes we could not distinguish between them.” 

The doctor never forgot his own youth and had a degree of 
leniency about honest mischief, but could be severe on occasions. 
He once suspended a pupil and told the unlucky youth to go 
home. The latter did not go, however, but having friends in 
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South Boston went and boarded with them for the time. So it 
happened that the doctor met him one day on Broadway. | 

‘¢ Didn’t I send you home?” he inquired severely, whereupon 
the delinquent informed the doctor that his rule might be absolute 
within, but did not extend beyond the institution. Instead of 
being angry, Dr. Howe was amused, and being himself a well- 
known champion of independence, received the youth into his 
good graces again. 

But the doctor’s own remembrance of boyhood pranks led him 
to discover mischief with an unerring instinct. Once, during the 
period when the boys and girls all lived in the large building, some 
adventurous spirits among the boys bored a hole through the 
' partition separating the two portions of the school, and night after 
night a youth named Graham was accustomed to enact Pyramus 
and Thisbe with a young lady named Dora. One night a long 
conversation was held through the partition, during which the 
young lady was a trifle monosyllabic in her replies, and at the end 
of which the youth named Graham was a little startled by the 
remark: ‘*‘ And now, Graham, as I think we have conversed here 
long enough, let’s finish the talk in my study.” The unfortunate 
Graham had been talking to the doctor all the time! 

Dr. Howe was never a good orator, having a high pitched, 
penetrating voice, but he was an excellent reader and one of the 
chief impressions of him recalled by his old pupils was his impres- 
sive rendition of morning prayers in the school hall. 

To many people he appeared austere at first. It was only on 
acquaintance that his geniality came out. He had a brusque way 
that rather frightened his pupils. 

It goes without saying that Dr. Howe was a strong abolitionist, 
the friend and coadjutor of the antislavery party. A negro came 
once to the doctor with a petition asking for money for the pur-— 
chase of his daughter from slavery. Among the names signed to 
the petition were those of Edward Everett Hale, Frank Sanborn 
and other noted men of Boston. Dr. Howe read the appeal and 
calmly handed it back remarking: ‘‘ Not a cent, not a cent.” 

The negro urged the noted men who had seconded the appeal, 
to which the doctor answered, ‘I tell you you don’t get a cent of 
my money. If they’re fools, I’m not. But (in a whisper) I tell 
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you what, my friend, if you’ll get six people to go down there and 
capture your daughter I’ll pay all expenses.” There is, unfortu- 
nately, no record of the end of the story, but it is eminently 
typical of the man, who was a great friend of John Brown, and an 
active agent of the underground railway, and who would attack 
slavery in every way, but would not compromise with it. 

Dr. Howe went to Crete in 1867, when that island rebelled 
against Turkey. Of this expedition one hears little today, but it 
is of interest to Bostonians, because Mr. Michael Anagnos, the 
present director of the institution, became the doctor’s secretary 
on that occasion and came with him on his return to America. 

Dr. Howe, who was married in 1843 to the ‘‘ pretty little blue- 
stocking,” Miss Julia Ward of New York, had, as every one 
knows, a most gifted family. Not the least in gifts was the 
eldest child, Julia Romana, so called because she had been born 
in Rome. She seems to have been the household saint, and the 
one of all others who took the greatest interest in her father’s 
noble work for the blind. She became the wife of Mr. Anagnos, 
and itis to her memory that the kindergarten at Jamaica Plain 
stands. 

One act of Dr. Howe’s life, which scarcely gets its due credit, 
was the establishment of the school for the feeble-minded. Among 
the blind children at the institution there‘ sometimes were found 
some whom even Dr. Howe could not teach, but for whom he 
yearned to do something. The story of the founding of the 
school, though it has never been regarded as such, is a much more 
_worthy one than the beginning of the blind school, for while the 
latter always had a certain measure of sympathy from the public, 
the former had to struggle against a mighty barrier of ridicule. 

‘¢ They are going to educate the idiots next,” was the popular 
sneer, and after Howe succeeded in getting an inquiry commis- 
sion appointed, their report was characterized as not only about 
idiots but for idiots. 

Nothing daunted, Dr. Howe established an experimental school 
in the Perkins Institution, and when the blind pupils objected to the 
companionship of ‘‘ feeble-minded,” removed the ‘‘ experiment” 
to his own home on 6th street. Later, when the ‘‘ experiment ” was 
a success, a building on the corner of M street and Broadway was 
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purchased, and this building was removed in the course of years 
to the site on the corner of 8th and N streets, which the school 
has since vacated. 

Dr. Howe’s last ‘‘ revolutionary ” journey was to Santo Do- 
mingo, but this was perhaps the least glorious, and need not be 
dwelt upon. 

To look at the life of Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe is like looking 
into a kaleidoscope of shifting experiences blended into one har- 
monious whole, and one recalls the half-humorous, half-serious 
epitaph composed for him in Latin by Theodore Parker, of which 
the following is a translation : 


Awaiting the resurrection of the just, 
Here lies all that was mortal 
Of that illustrious man, 
Samuel Gridley Howe, M.D. 
As a youth he disported in 
Brown University, 
Looking toward education, 
And much he offended 
Its reverent and famous President Messer. 
Yet he became well versed 
In the difficult dialect of 
Brown University, 
Its Arts, Letters, its Philosophy. 
He studied the medical art; 
As a pupil, with force of arms, 
He disinterred many subjects and cut them in bits ; 
As a master in the art 
He sent to Pluto’s gloomy reign 
The souls of mighty chiefs untimely slain ; 
A true #sculapius among doctors, 
He slew many Turks by medical art 
Or by the sword, 
Than which 
A better never did sustain itself 
Upon a soldier's thigh. 
He fought for Poland, the unconquered, 
Visited those in prison, 
Made the blind see, the dumb speak, 
The foolish understand 
As well as he could. 
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He restored the insane to their right mind, 
He freed the slave. 
He made his garden yield the choicest pears. 
He lived about 77 years. 
Prisoners bewail him, blind men weep for him, 
The dumb lament, idiots mourn, 
And the insane cry out for him ; 
And the slaves sit down in the dust. 


Boston Times, NovemBer 10, 1901. 


That Dr. Howe who founded the Perkins Institution always: 
enjoyed a good joke, that he possessed a remarkable faculty for 
coming in when and where he was least expected, and that he was 
quick to appreciate a situation are shown by the following in- 
cident. 

Some years ago there was a boy, whom we will call Jack, at the 
Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind, where 
Dr. Howe was the highly respected and somewhat feared director. 

Jack, be it known, possessed a2 remarkable gift for imitating the 
human voice. One day on going to the library, Jack found 
several of his schoolmates making more noise than was usually 
allowed. Quick as thought, he spoke to the boys in a voice so 
exactly like Dr. Howe’s that no one detected the deception. After 
reprimanding the boys for being so disorderly, he called each by 
name and told him that he might ‘‘ go to bed.” 

The boys all filed out past him in solemn procession, without 
a suspicion of the truth. 

When the last one had left the room, Dr. Howe, who had come 
in unobserved, and had apparently witnessed the entire scene, ex- 
claimed: ‘* Very well done, Jack, now you may go to bed.” 


THE Boston Heratp, NovemMBeER 11, 1901. 


In Honor or Dr. S. G. Howe. 


Meeting at the Barnard Memorial as a Mark of Respect to the Husband of Julia 
Ward Howe — Account by Mr. McDaniel of his part in the Grecian War. 


Pupils of the Perkins Institution for the Blind joined with an 
audience of children yesterday afternoon at the Barnard Memorial 
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building on Warrenton street to do honor to the memory of Dr. 
Samuel G. Howe, on the 100th anniversary of his birth. The 
boys present from the Perkins Institution were Clarence A. Jack- 
son, W. T. Clenon and C. H. Amadon, who contributed an ex- 
cellent programme of music, vocal and instrumental. 

The chief feature of the proceedings was an address by the Rev. 
B. F. McDaniel. Dr. Howe, said the speaker, was one of the 
most wonderful men ever born in this or in any other community. 
The story goes that the father of Dr. Howe, wishing to send one 
of his three boys to college, called them to him one Sunday, and 
addressing them, said, ‘‘I want each of you to read a passage of 
scripture in my hearing, and the boy who reads the passage best 
goes to college.” The boys did as they were desired, but it was 
Samuel G. Howe who, in the opinion of the father, deserved to go 
to college. He went through his course and became a physician. 

By and by, news came of the efforts being made by the Greeks 
to throw off the yoke of the Turks. This gave Samuel Gridley 
Howe the opportunity he desired. - At once he gave himself to the 
cause of Greece. The speaker here repeated the well known story 
of how the self-sacrificing philanthropist took charge of the work 
of organizing important divisions of the struggle, especially under- 
taking the superintendence of surgical aid for Greek soldiers and 
sailors who needed it. Then followed the account of Dr. Howe’s 
splendid services in 1832 in aid of the Polish revolutionists — 
a work which led to his arrest by the Prussian authorities as a 
‘‘dangerous person,” though after five weeks spent by him in 
prison, he was liberated at the instance of the United States 
minister, but told never to show his face again on German soil. 

Mr. McDaniel finally described Dr. Howe’s services for the 
blind, and told of the trouble which he took to acquaint himself 
with everything which could be of help to this class of sufferers. 
Mention was made of his invention of a method of printing in 
raised letters which enabled the blind to read with their fingers, 
and the audience was shown a poem by Whittier, in which the 
poet eulogized Dr. Howe, printed in embossed letters. 
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SAMUEL GRIDLEY HOwE. 

One cannot read the barest record of. the life and service of 
Samuel Gridley Howe, the one hundredth anniversary of whose 
birth is to be observed at Boston today, without a feeling that — 
here was a man who thought more of others than of himself, 
whose first impulse was to help some one in distress or lend his 
aid to some weak cause. His whole life is a record of noble 
charity and unselfish labor. Graduated at Brown University in 
the class of 1821 and at the Harvard Medical School in 1823, 
he espoused the cause of Greek freedom, organized the medical 
service of the struggling nation and became surgeon-in-chief of 
its fleet. Returning to this country he directed the sending of 
stores to the patriots and inspired his fellow-countrymen with 
practical sympathy for the Hellenic cause. But his service to 
Greece was not the only labor of the kind that he performed, 
though it is better known than any other. He served as president 
of the Polish relief committee at Paris, and throughout his life his 
efforts were exerted to lift the southern negro to a higher plane 

of living and thinking. | 

Dr. Howe’s connection with the Greek war for independence, 
important as it was, was supplemented by a more valuable labor 
in this country. He became superintendent of the Perkins Insti- 
tution for the Blind and for forty-three years continued in that 
office. He was the teacher of Laura Bridgman, the Helen Keller 
of an earlier day, and by his intelligent persistence enabled her 
and through her many other unfortunates to enjoy something of 
the delights of the external world from which an adverse fate had 
separated them. His raised letters for the blind were the fore- 
runners of the present successful reading system, and many of his 
ideas remain today practically unimproved upon. The Boston 
Transcript, reviewing his great work at the Perkins Institution, 
‘Bays ; 


He stands, par excellence, the great educator of the blind in this 
country. Many devoted men have done and still are doing noble work 
in this direction and to them all honor is due, but for keen analysis of 
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conditions, quick inventive power and inflexible determination of pur- 
pose in philanthropic work of the truest sort, Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe 
deserves and has a position of unrivalled eminence as the apostle of 
freedom of the hitherto neglected blind of America. 


In addition to his labors for the sightless, Dr. Howe estab- 
lished a school for the feeble-minded, and served as a member of 
the United States sanitary commission, the United States com- 
mission to inspect the condition of freedmen, the School Board of 
Boston, the Massachusetts Board of Charities (of which he was 
president), and as a trustee of the McLean Asylum for the 
Insane and the Massachusetts General Hospital. In the anti- 
slavery agitation, he and his accomplished wife, Julia Ward 
Howe, edited the Commonwealth ; and after revisiting Greece with 
supplies in 1867 he published, at Boston, the Cretan. What a 
noble example the life of a man like this may be! Surely, his 
works live after him, and Boston does well to honor his memory 
in his centennial year. Mrs. Howe, whose warm patriotism and 
unflagging zeal must have been a constant inspiration to him, still 
lives in Boston. To her this day of memorial observance must be 
one of renewed rejoicing and tender recollections. | 


Boston Eventnc TRANscripT, NOVEMBER 12, 1901. 


Dr. SAMUEL GRIDLEY HOWE. 


One Hundredth Anniversary of his Birth commemorated in Tremont Temple — 
Interesting Exercises under the Auspices of the Graduate Associations of the 
Perkins Institution for the Blind. 

It was a notable audience that met in Tremont Temple late 
yesterday afternoon to commemorate the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of the late Samuel Gridley Howe, ‘* the Cadmus 
of the blind.” Conspicuous among the distinguished people on the 
platform was Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, keenly appreciative of the 
honor paid her husband. Next her were seated her son, Pro- 
fessor Henry Marion Howe, who is head of the department of 
metallurgy at Columbia University, and his wife. Others on the 
platform were Senator George F. Hoar, Mr. M. Anagnos, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Elliott, Mrs. Laura E. Richards, Miss Julia Ward 
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Richards, Henry Howe Richards, Mrs. Florence Howe Hall and 
her son, John Howe Hall, Harvard, ’93; Mr. William Endicott; 
Miss Agnes Irwin, dean of Radcliffe College; President Pritchett 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Hon. Frank Hill, 
secretary of the State Board of Education; Dr. Walter Fernald ; 
Edward E. Allen, principal of the Pennsylvania School for the 
Blind; General Francis H. Appleton, president of the corporation 
of the Perkins Institution; S. Lothrop Thorndike, Edward Jack- 
son, Horatio Stebbins, Mr. George H. Richards, Miss Lydia Hayes 
and Miss Bessie Wood of the Howe memorial committee. 

An excellent picture of Dr. Howe, framed in ivy, fronted the 
chancel, while in the galleries to right and left of the organ sat 
some thirty pupils, boys and girls, from the Perkins Institution 
and Massachusetts School for the Blind. The band of the Per- 
kins Institution was also present, and helped to provide a musical 
programme, which included a chorus for treble voices with the 
words from Longfellow’s Psalm of Life, a touching reading of 
Whittier’s The Hero, by Miss Mary Eunice French, and an organ 
performance, entitled Marche Religieuse, by Clarence Addison 
Jackson. A souvenir in raised letters, containing a poem by 
Whittier, with an event in the life of Dr. Howe, was given to 
each person attending the meeting. The exercises were under the 
auspices of the graduate associations of the Perkins Institution and 
Massachusetts School for the Blind. 

Senator Hoar presided and opened the exercises with an allusion 
to the delight which any man would experience at the thought that 
a hundred years after his birth he would be remembered by a 
gathering of the blind children whose life he had lightened up and 
whose intellectual darkness he had dissipated —that his children 
would rise up and call him blessed, and that the companion of his 
life, still in the honored and vigorous age of intellectual power, 
would be present and know what was being done and said. ‘‘To- 
day,” continued the speaker, ‘‘ Dr. Howe is one of the great figures 
in American history. I don’t think of another who so combines as 
he does the character of a great reformer, of a great moral cham- 
pion, of a great administrator of great enterprises requiring busi- 
ness sagacity and wisdom as well as courage. He was always in 
the van. He had the character of the knight errant who crosses 
the sea; he was like the Red Cross knight of old who made him- 
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self the champion of the cause of liberty in a distant nation. I 
can almost think of him as if he were clad in the very armor of 
Spenser’s knight, bearing on his breast ‘ the dear remembrance of 
his dying Lord.’ There was never on the soil of Massachusetts, 
fertile as that soil has been of patriots and heroes, a more patriotic, 
a more heroic, a more loving nature.” 

Senator Hoar concluded by introducing Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D., 
who carried the audience back to the time of the great fair held in 
Faneuil Hall for the benefit of the institution for the blipd, when 
the power of Dr. Howe’s personality and fame rallied everybody 
—from the simple stevedore on the wharf to John B. Cushing, 
the great merchant — to the support of the new institution. Dr. 
Hale read a letter from Helen Keller. ‘‘ Sitting here in my own 
study,” she wrote, ‘‘ surrounded by my books, enjoying the sweet, 
familiar companionship of the great and the wise, I am trying to 
realize what my life might have been if Dr. Howe had failed in 
the great task which God gave him to perform—#if he had not 
taken upon himself the responsibility of Laura Bridgman’s educa- 
tion, and led her out of the pit of Acheron to the possession of 
her human nature.” Miss Keller then expressed her own grati- 
tude and the gratitude of thousands of those who had similarly 
‘sescaped from the pit of Acheron through the ministry of Dr. 
Howe.” 

Miss Emilie Poulsson, a graduate of the institution, read 
through darkened glasses a paper on some of the methods of 
education for the blind. Facts, she said, are Dr. Howe’s best 
eulogy. She touched upon Laura Bridgman’s deliverance and 
said that to liberate a soul, to redeem a life, is surely a deed 
beyond praise, however ringing our plaudits might be. Dr. 
Howe’s wise, devoted work in the education of the blind and deaf- 
blind was not enlightenment for his own time merely, but will 
long outlast even the cherished memory of his name, ‘as a star’s 
travelling light survives its star.” 

Richard C. Humphreys followed, speaking on the establishment 
of the school for feeble-minded children. He said in part: 


It is a very pleasant task I have this afternoon, that of reminding 
you of Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe's connection with the Massachusetts 
_ School for the Feeble-minded, or what was originally the Massachusetts 
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School for Idiotic and Feeble-minded Youth, incorporated in 1850. 
Think for a moment of what this noble philanthropist did for humanity 
in those twenty-nine years of self-sacrificing devotion to this work. 
Working without remuneration, and for the first twenty years paying his 
own travelling and personal expenses. Think what he accomplished 
‘by his indomitable perseverance and unselfish consecration to the work 
of improving the condition of this unfortunate class of his fellow-beings, 
which he designated as “ broken fragments of humanity, which should 
be carefully gathered up, that nothing be lost.” 

We are gathered here this afternoon to do honor to the memory of 
Dr. Howe. How can we best pay the respect due to one who devoted 
his life to uplifting his unfortunate fellowmen? I answer without 
hesitation, it is by taking up the work which he loved and to which his 
ife was consecrated. This memorial service will not have been held in 
vain if we are moved by the inspiration of his life to follow his example. 
Time does not dim the lustre of his fame as a self-sacrificing philan- 
thropist. His was the spirit of Christ. In the fatherhood of God, the 
brotherhood of man and the leadership of Jesus he believed, and I trust 
he has realized the truth of these words: “ Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these, my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 


Frank B. Sanborn here described Dr. Howe as ‘‘ chairman of 
the State Board of Charities” — a position subsequently held by 
the speaker — emphasizing the fact that almost every principle 
enunciated by Dr. Howe in his report of the year 1866 had been 
acted upon, not only in New England, but to a considerable 
extent throughout the world. The system of putting out the 
poor children into families instead of crowding them into institu- 
tions was suggested by him; at the present moment there are 
4,000 children thus cared for in this state, 1,500 of them probably 
from Boston. 

Dr. J. Irving Manatt finally told of Dr. Howe’s achievements 
as an alumnus of Brown University, and as a champion of 
Greek independence. Dr. Howe, said he, was born in a heroic 
age, and he measured up to its full height. He was an apostle 
of humanity. In the darkest hour of Hellenic history, like a 
young knight errant, he threw himself into the cause of Greece. 
In that struggle he became the foremost of the Philhellenes. He 
possessed qualities which Byron lacked. His genius was con- 
structive. He gave to the Greeks object lessons which the Turks 
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had never taught them. He formed colonies, organized public 
works, opened hospitals; working sometimes as a simple soldier, 
he shared all the hardships and perils of the war, and was abso- 
lutely devoted to the cause. 

Senator Hoar then led forward Mrs. Julia Ward Howe by the 
hand, the audience rising and greeting her with cheers and waving 
handkerchiefs. Her voice at first broke with tears. ‘‘ We have 
listened,” she said, ‘‘to very heroic memories. . It is wonderful to 
think that such great things have been done. I wish to express 
my gratitude to the graduate associations who have devised this 
sweet service in honor of my beloved husband, to show what can 
be done for humanity by a man with the love of humanity in his 
heart.” She then likened the work for the blind that began with 
six children to the parable of the mustard seed, concluding, 
‘¢what encouragement this is to the doing of good deeds. I 
thank you for the chance to point this lesson, not in the name of 
a handful of dust, holy and revered, that lies in Mt. Auburn 
cemetery, but in the name of the great heart that is with us today, 
and will abide with those that work in his spirit.” 

A moment of profound silence followed her closing words, 
spoken in a clear, ringing voice that carried to every corner of 
the hall, and the exercises were brought to a close with an organ 
selection, Marche Religieuse, by Mr. Jackson. 


Tue Boston HeraLp, NovemBer 12, 1901. — Eprroriat. 


THE Dr. HOWE MEMORIAL. 

The exercises in commemoration of Dr. S. G. Howe’s centennial 
anniversary yesterday were interesting. Dr. Howe is truly an 
historic character. There was a chivalry in him which reached the 
romantic, as evinced in his youthful volunteering to join the army 
of the modern Greeks in their struggle for independence. He 
showed rare practical philanthropy in making a life-work of his 
service for the blind. He was naturally one of the earliest men 
to enlist in the anti-slavery movement. He was an anti-slavery 
candidate for congress from Boston before the free soil party 
was formed, and he held with the republican party throughout his 
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life. Dr. Howe had something of a tropical temperament, and in 
his later life he was attracted to the climate of the tropics. He 
thus became interested in the movement of President Grant for’ 
the annexation of San Domingo to this country, and was appointed 
by the president one of the commissioners to forward that project. 
He differed with most of his early anti-slavery associates, as well 
as with the more important public men of the nation generally, in 
his advocacy of this annexation. 


THE Boston Daity GLOBE, NOVEMBER 12, 1901. 


Perhaps one of the largest and most representative gatherings 
that has ever assembled in this city was at Tremont Temple yester- 
day afternoon for the commemorative exercises of the 100th anni- 
versary of the birth of Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe. 

The exercises commenced at 3, and were under the auspices of 
the graduate associations of the Perkins Institution and Massa- 
chusetts School for the Blind. 

Just before the appointed hour for the opening exercises, Hon. 

George F. Hoar, who presided, appeared upon the platform, where 
seats were reserved for the distinguished guests and speakers, and 
a few minutes later, when the opening selection from Gounod’s 
Faust was played by the band of the Perkins Institution, the 
great auditorium of the temple and balconies were filled to over- 
flowing with men, women and children. 

The platform was decorated with potted plants, and a fine 
portrait of Dr. Howe, wreathed with asparagus vine, was placed 
conspicuously in the centre. The seat of honor, at the right of 
Mr. Hoar, was of course given to Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who is 
so often called our ‘* American queen,” and who shares the honor 
of her distinguished husband. 

Mrs. Howe was very appreciative of the great honor paid the 
memory of her distinguished husband, and her gracious presence 
will long remain a pleasant memory of the occasion. She wore 
a black and white.gown and a black bonnet trimmed with violets. 
She wore ermine furs and held in her hand a big bouquet of 
violets. Next her were seated her son, Prof. Henry Marion 
Howe, who is head of the department of metallurgy at Columbia 
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University, and his wife. Others on the platform were Mr. M. 
Anagnos, Mr. and Mrs. John Elliott, Mrs. Laura E. Richards, 
Miss Julia Ward Richards, Mr. Henry Howe Richards, Mrs. 
Florence Howe Hall and her son, Mr. John Howe Hall, Harvard 
93; Mr. William Endicott ; Miss Agnes Irwin, dean of Radcliffe 
College; President Pritchett of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; Hon. Frank Hill, secretary of the State Board of 
Education ; Dr. Walter Fernald; Mr. Edward E. Allen, prin- 
cipal of the Pennsylvania School for the Blind; Gen. Francis 
Appleton, president of the corporation of the Perkins Institution ; 
Mr. S. Lothrop Thorndike, Mr. George H. Richards, Mr. Edward 
Jackson, Mr. Horatio Stebbins, Miss Lydia Hayes and Miss Bessie 
- Wood of the Howe memorial committee. | 

A very cordial greeting was extended by a young blind girl, 
Miss Lydia Hayes, chairman of the Howe memorial committee, 
who also presented Hon. George F. Hoar as the presiding officer 
of the occasion. After the storm of applause that greeted him 
had subsided, Senator Hoar responded with great feeling. 

He introduced Rev. Edward Everett Hale, who gave some per- 
sonal reminiscences of Dr. Howe, telling especially of the first 
great charity fair held in Faneuil Hall for the benefit of the insti- 
tution for the blind, where he first saw Dr. Howe. Dr. Hale read 
a beautiful letter from Helen Keller, now a sophomore at Rad- 
cliffe. 7 | 

The education of the blind was the subject assigned Miss 
Emilie Poulsson, who touched. upon Laura Bridgman’s deliverance 
(familiar the world over). To liberate a soul, to redeem a life, is 
surely a deed beyond praise, however ringing our plaudits might 
be. 

Mr. Richard C. Humphreys followed, speaking on the establish- 
ment of the school for feeble-minded children. 

At the conclusion of his remarks a chorus sang Longfellow’s 
poem, A Psalm of Life, after which Mr. Frank B. Sanborn spoke 
of Dr. Howe as chairman of the state board of charities. Then 
came a reading by touch, The Hero, by Miss Mary Eunice French. 

J. Irving Manatt, Ph.D., eulogized Dr. Howe as an alumnus of 
Brown University and champion of Greek independence, and then 
Mr. Hoar introduced Mrs. Howe. 
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She referred to his great and resolute faith in humanity and to 
his work, which proved, like the tiny mustard seed, how good 
multiplies itself. 

The exercises were brought to a close with an organ selection, 
Marche Religieuse, by Mr. Clarence Addison Jackson. 


Tue Boston Datty JournaL, NovemBer 12, 1901. 


No more remarkable audience has gathered in Boston for many 
years, or will gather for many. more, than the audience which filled 
Tremont Temple yesterday afternoon, to do honor to the memory 
of Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe, ‘‘ the Cadmus of the blind,” on the 
oceasion of the 100th anniversary of his birth. Senator George 
F. Hoar presided at the meeting, and at his side on the platform 
sat the widow of Dr. Howe, her hair as white as her ermine collar, 
but her voice still strong, ringing, eloquent, her faculties as keen 
as when she wrote The Battle Hymn of the Republic. On the 
platform, too, were Edward Everett Hale and Horatio Stebbins 
and William Endicott. In the audience were men who walked 
slowly with stout canes and listened with hands behind their ears ; 
and bent old ladies who bowed to other old ladies, their neighbors 
once, perhaps, on North street, when the governor of the com- 
monwealth trimmed there his garden plot. One witnessed in this 
audience the passing of a generation, the last of a fast disappear- 
ing Boston. 

And with these old Bostonians, in the choir loft and throughout 
the audience, were scores of boys and girls, men and women, 
wearing darkened glasses or staring straight ahead with sightless 
eyes. They were the present pupils of the Perkins Institution for 
the Blind, or members of the alumni association. A strangely 
appealing audience, an audience historic in character and a present 
object lesson as well, more eloquent than the spoken eulogies of 
Dr. Howe’s great work; an audience that visibly affected the 
white-haired widow on the platform, as she sat with her children 
and grandchildren, moving her almost to tears as she addressed it. 
_ Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe, who gave the best of his life and 

splendid intellect to the relief of suffering and especially to the 
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training of the blind, who, before his pioneer work, were helpless 
and hopeless, was born in Boston, Nov. 10, 1801. He died in 
1876, leaving behind not only new books but new power to read 
books. As a result, the meeting yesterday told much about him 
that is unknown to many of the present generation, even brought 
his name for the first time to some ears. It is proposed hereafter 
to make the observance of his birthday an annual event. 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale told of the first fair, held in Faneuil 
Hall, for the benefit of the Perkins Institution, of which Dr. Howe 
was for 48 years the principal. Every class of people in Boston, 
Dr. Hale said, from society women to stevedores on the docks, 
contributed something to that fair, such was the magnetism of the 
man. Dr. Howe will be remembered, with Horace Mann, as one 
of the great educators of the century. He closed by reading a 
letter from Helen Keller, which visibly touched the audience, and 
drew their long applause. 

Miss Emilie Poulsson, a graduate of the institution, read 
through darkened glasses a paper on some of the methods of 
education for the blind. Facts, she said, are Dr. Howe’s best 
eulogy. And Mr. Richard C. Humphreys told of Dr. Howe’s 
work in founding the school for feeble-minded children. 

Mr. Frank B. Sanborn then told of Dr. Howe’s work as chair- 
man of the state board of charities, to which he was appointed 
by Gov. Andrew. : 

Miss Mary Eunice French read fluently and well, by touch alone, 
Whittier’s poem on Dr. Howe, The Hero. 

Prof. J. Irving Manatt of Brown University told of Dr. Howe’s 
student days in Providence and his chivalric work with the Greeks 
in their war for freedom, just after graduating. 

Then Senator Hoar led forward Mrs. Julia Ward Howe by the 
hand, the audience rising to their feet and greeting her with cheers 
and waving handkerchiefs. 

A moment of profound silence followed her closing words, 
spoken in a clear, ringing voice that carried to every corner of the 
hall. 


od 
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THe CuristiAN RecisteR, NOVEMBER 14, 1901. 


EDITORIAL. 

Samuel G. Howe, had he lived until last Sunday, would have 
been one hundred years of age. Few men of any rank or station 
are so dear to their fellows as to be remembered and celebrated in 
public long after they have passed away. Few among the presi- 
dents of the United States, or among our generals, statesmen, 
admirals, or other public men, have had such honor paid to them. 
Wealth, station and fame, that which men call success, do not 
win from posterity the tribute of reverence and love, which is paid 
to a simple-minded, clean-hearted lover of his fellow-men, who 
is willing to work with them and for them without reference to 
personal rewards and honors. Patriots and freemen everywhere 
honor Dr. Howe. The blind and all those who love them rise up 
and call him blessed. His wonder-working power has released 
souls that were in prison, opened the eyes of the blind, and set at 
liberty them that are bruised. The multitude that gathered in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, last Monday, under the leadership of 
Senator Hoar and Dr. Hale, honored themselves while they paid 
their tribute of reverence to Dr. Howe and his beloved wife. 


Dr. Howe. 


Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe was born in Boston, Nov. 10, 1801. 
His life covered three-quarters of the nineteenth century. Much 
that is commonplace now was, in his early manhood, either in 
its inception or had not been thought of. 

The time of his life and work was aptly chosen. The soil was 
virgin, and the people of Boston were ready for whatever was new 
and promised future good. | 

Dr. Capron of Providence, R. I., a college classmate, who was | 
graduated in the year 1821, used to say with pride, ‘we all 
knew that Howe was made of better stuff than the rest of us, and 
that he would in time make his mark, when mankind would keep 
his memory green.” 

Dr. Howe took for his motto early in life, ‘‘ obstacles are 
things to be overcome.” He not only lived up to this, but inspired 
others to do so. 
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When Dr. John D. Fisher proposed that he should take charge 
of the new movement for the blind, he hesitated until he was sure 
that he was the man for the work; but, having put his hand to the 
plough, he never swerved or failed to guide the cause he loved. 

Dr. Howe was a born teacher and was always ready to suggest 
ways and means to overcome all difficulties. He overflowed with 
originality. He scattered his thoughts about and allowed others 
to work out the details. He himself preferred to grapple with the 
thoughts that crystallized into action at their birth. 

Dr. Howe had nothing of the preacher in him, was radical in 
his theology, but constructive in spirit. His life was a gospel of 
hope, and no living man since the days of the great Master has 
done more to spread it. For, like the Saviour of mankind, ‘‘ he 
went about doing good.” 

When, talking over plans and employments for the blind, a 
friend remarked that such and such avenues are already more than 
full, Dr. Howe answered cheerfully, ‘‘there is always room at 
the top.” 

For many years Dr. Howe conducted the devotional exercises 
in the hall of the Perkins Institution. First came the Scripture 
reading, and then a hymn was sung by the pupils, while one of 
their number played the organ. On the occasion of my first ap- 
pearance, I sat down when the singing ended to wait for the 
exhortation, which, I thought, must come next; but, to my sur- 
prise, the Lord’s Prayer followed, and all joined in it. The 
simple but impressive form which Dr. Howe gave the devotional 
services is retained in the school to this day. 

‘¢ Miss Julia,” as we called Dr. Howe’s eldest daughter (after- 
ward Mrs. Anagnos) possessed her father’s spirit and shared his 
work. She was the angel of the household, and we were sure of 
her sympathy if we had any justice in our cause. Just before her 
last illness, Mrs. Anagnos finished reading aloud to the pupils 
Tennyson’s Princess, and her last thoughts were of the blind. 
Dr. Campbell of the Royal Normal College was in Boston at the 
time, and came from the city to hear her read. When Mrs. 
Anagnos thanked him, he said he could take a much longer 
journey for such a pleasure. Mrs. Anagnos died on the 10th of 
March, 1886. ‘* And, oh, the difference to me.” | 
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School opened on Monday, Jan. 3, 1876, just after the Christ- 
mas recess. The doctor was suffering very much. He was most 
affectionate and made an effort to be cheerful. His home was 
not far from the school at that time, and on Tuesday. he tried 
to visit us again, but only reached the piazza of his own house 
where his daughter was to join him. He must have changed his 
mind, for he retraced his steps and the long-looked-for shock of 
apoplexy came. He died on Sunday, Jan. 9, 1876. J. A.B. 


THE WoMmAN’s JOURNAL, NOVEMBER 16, 1901. 


Dr. Howe’s 100TH BIRTHDAY. 

A great audience filled Tremont Temple on November 11, to cele- 
brate the 100th anniversary of the birth of Dr. Samuel Gridley 
Howe. Over the platform, wreathed in delicate green, was a 
portrait of Dr. Howe as an old man, the misty white hair and 
beard framing his fine face like the aura of myth and tradition that 
already begins to surround his romantic career as it recedes into 
the past. . : 

Above the platform and beneath the great organ were grouped 
the boys and girls from the Perkins Institution for the Blind — 
the boys at the right, with their brass instruments, forming an 
orchestra that played harmonious strains; the girls at the left, 
picturesque in their bright dresses, ready to rise and sing in sweet 
unison when their turn came. 

On the platform sat the distinguished speakers, a group of Dr. 
Howe’s brilliant children and grandchildren, Dr. Michael Anagnos, 
head of the Perkins Institution; Dean Irwin of Radcliffe ; Presi- 
dent Pritchett of the Massachusetts Institute of -Technology ; 
Hon. Frank A. Hill, secretary of the State Board of Education ; 
Dr. Walter E. Fernald; Mr. Edward E. Allen of the Pennsylvania 
School for the Blind; General Francis H. Appleton, president 
of the corporation of the Perkins Institution; Mr. S. Lothrop 
Thorndike, Mr. Edward Jackson, Mr. Horatio Stebbins, Mr. 
William Endicott, Mr. George H. Richards, Miss Lydia Y. Hayes © 
and Miss Bessie Wood, of the Howe memorial committee, and 
other dignitaries. In the centre of all sat Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
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and the presiding officer, the beloved senior Senator of Massa- 
chusetts. 

' Miss Lydia Hayes, the blind president of the graduates’ asso- 
ciation, after a few graceful words of welcome, called Senator 
Hoar to the chair. 

Dr. E. E. Hale told of the first great charity fair held in Faneuil 
Hall for the benefit of the institution for the blind, to which he 
himself as a little boy had contributed, together with almost all the 
rest of the community, great or small. Dr. Howe’s personality 
and fame rallied everybody to help. 

Dr. Hale read a remarkable letter from Helen Keller, who ex- 
pressed her own gratitude and the gratitude of thousands of those 
who had similarly ‘‘ escaped from the pit of Acheron through the 
ministry of Dr. Howe.” 

Miss Emilie Poulsson told of Dr. Howe’s work as an educator 
of the blind. For 43 years he was at the head of the Perkins 
Institution. It was opened in 1832 with six pupils. Now there 
are schools for the education of the blind in thirty-six states, and 
legislative provision has been made in nearly all of the remaining 
states and territories for the instruction of their pupils in neigh- 
boring schools already established. She emphasized the pioneer 
quality of Dr. Howe’s work. He invented a way of printing books 
for the blind in half the bulk and at one-fourth of the expense of 
the previous method, and he got out the first New Testament for 
them. The pupils of the Perkins Institution are still urged to 
courage and strenuous endeavor by the gallant motto that Dr. 
Howe gave them: ‘* Obstacles are things to be overcome.” The 
influence of his work will outlast even the cherished memory of 
his name, ‘‘ as a star’s travelling light outlives its star.” 

Mr. Richard C. Humphreys spoke on Dr. Howe’s connection 
with the Massachusetts School for the Feeble-Minded, incorporated 
in 1850. He organized and conducted it almost alone, in addition 
to his work for the blind, until, after years of unceasing labor, he 
called to his aid his friend, Dr. Edward Jarvis. 

The blind girls sang Longfellow’s Psalm of Life, and then Mr. 
F. B. Sanborn told of Dr. Howe’s work as chairman of the state 
board of charities. It was an illustration of his modesty that 
when the governor appointed him on the board and its members 
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wanted to elect him chairman, it was not till after a year’s service 
that he would accept this position, ‘‘ for which the governor and 
nature had designated him.” Mr. Sanborn said the spirited but 
defiant portrait of Dr. Howe on the programmes did not give a 
true idea of him. It might be said of him as of Wolsey that he 
was 


Lofty and sour to those that loved him not, 
But, to the souls that loved him, sweet as summer. 


Miss Mary Eunice French then read by touch from raised type 
Whittier’s poem The Hero. 

Prof. J. Irving Manatt, of Brown University, spoke of Dr. 
Howe as an alumnus of Brown and a champion of Greek indepen- 
dence. He drew a graphic picture of Dr. Howe as a college boy. 
He believed that Dr. Howe did good solid work as a student, 
though he did not graduate summa cum laude. Two of Howe's 
fellow students were Horace Mann and George B. Prentiss, the 
wit of the Courier-Journal. 

Senator Hoar said: ‘‘ It is only the older ones among us who 
have seen Dr. Howe, but there are hundreds here who will want 
to tell their children that they have seen the author of The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic.” As he led forward Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, the great audience rose, greeting her with waving handker- 
chiefs, and remained standing while she spoke. 

Dr. Howe was born Nov. 10, 1801, and died in 1876. The 
celebration was held on November 11 because November 10 fell 
on Sunday. 


Dr. HOWE AND THE IRISH. 


A characteristic story of Dr. Samuel G. Howe was told by Mr. 
F. B. Sanborn at the celebration of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s birth- 
day, three years ago. He said: | 


Dr. Howe always represented to me a class small among men, the 
knightly class. There was no need to ask in advance where he would 
be found; he was always to be found where generosity and courage 
and the interests of the weak required him to be. This was illustrated 
by his first interview with Charles Sumner. It was on the occasion of 
the Broad street mob. In those days the Irish were much disliked by 
industrial Americans, and an American mob tried to exterminate the 
Irish inhabitants of Broad street. Dr. Howe early made his appearance 
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on the scene, long before the soldiers got there; and while doing what 
‘was necessary for the protection of the poor Irish, he found himself 
supported by a tall young man whom he had never seen before. After 
the riot was put down, he found that the young man was Charles Sumner. 

There are some really “superior” persons, and they always have a 
feeling that there are certain things which they must do, and, whatever 
the difficulties in the way, they are found doing them. Despite the dif- 
ference of sex and of latitude (for in those days Boston was in a very 
‘different latitude from New York), Julia Ward felt this same disposi- 
tion to protect the poor. I have no doubt it was this feeling that drew 
them together. Although their occupations were different, Dr. Howe 
-and Mrs. Howe were united in their purpose to leave the world better 
than they found it, and to give the down-trodden their fair chance in 
life. Dr. Howe was the most romantic character that ever appeared in 
‘this country. It was a happy thought of the divine powers to unite two 
such romantic careers as his and that of his wife, who is still with us 
‘today in her golden youth. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, NOVEMBER 21, 1901. 


SAMUEL G. HOwE. 

Dr. Samuel G. Howe’s birthday was fitly observed in Boston. 
‘Few men are remembered with such tenderness and such thankful- 
ness a hundred years after they were born. ‘The century, one 
‘might say, when it began, sent him forth into life, that the fresh 
‘stamp on this new-minted coin might tell, once for all, what it 
‘could do, what it would do, as God lives, and because God lives. 
Courage and chivalry, constancy, wisdom and enterprise, daring 
and prudence, all these are to be read in his character. Courage, 
-chivalry, and constancy, wisdom and enterprise, daring and pru- 
dence, all these, I believe, will be found by the philosophical his- 
‘torian to be leading characteristics of the century which was born 
‘when Dr. Howe was born. Close to him here in our little New 
England circle were George Bancroft, born in 1800; Horace 
Bushnell, born in 1802; Waldo Emerson, born in 1803—no 
‘mean contribution for two little states to make as the century 
‘began, for their gift to the spiritual resources of their country and 
‘the world. 


Man is the nobler growth our realms supply, 
And souls are ripened in our Northern sky. 
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Mrs. Howe has written the story of his life only too briefly, but 
with all the charm of her light and easy pen, —a life wonderful 
for its romance, wonderful in its range, wonderful in its impor- 
tance. Born where King Agur would have wished, trained in a 
Boston school and at Brown College, he had just such an outfit as 
the old-fashioned New Englander asks for his sons. Mr. George 
William Curtis, prejudiced perhaps by the tenderness of his own 
alma mater, has sung that the ‘* best bred men were Brown-bred 
boys.” We may not all of us give the full force to his superlative 
‘©best”; but we will ask nowhere for better training than young 
Howe got, somehow, in these first twenty years, when, as Saint 
Paul says, he was in the hands of tutors and governors. It is in 
nearly threescore years which followed, in which he had himself to. 
train, that we follow the ripening history of the man. 

He prepared himself to serve Greece by careful and intelligent. 
study of medicine. And, while I have heard many men blamed 
for offering their swords to a country not their own, I never heard 
of any one but a Philistine of the meanest grade, who saw any- 
thing but the highest loyalty to Christian principle when man or 
woman gives life and skill to the sick and wounded of any nation 
in the. world, though it be under the farthest star. Trace along 
his biography, and see how its different chapters record each his. 
giving his life to somebody: Chapter I. to the Greeks; Chapter 
II. to the blind; Chapter ITI. to the insane; Chapter IV. to John 
Brown and the slaves; Chapter V. to the idiot; Chapter VI. to 
the scientific classification of all the charities of Massachusetts. 
In all this he ‘‘ makes himself of no reputation.” Dr. Hedge has 
given to him a noble tribute of praise, in which he says that Howe 
was the only ‘‘ philanthropist”? who was a professed reformer, 
whom he had ever known who was at all tolerant. I do not won- 
der that Dr. Hedge said so. 

For myself, I said in 1876, when I was speaking in a public 
meeting, that he had redeemed the great word ‘‘ philanthropist,” 
—that in public esteem in England and in America it had come to 
mean a man with long hair, who talked of something of which he 
knew nothing. I bad endless letters from people of just this. 
stamp, begging me to withdraw the sneer. No! NotI! It was, 
alas! only too true. 
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I should not dare to try to describe the change wrought upon 
those who had lost, not the sense of sight only, but the sister 
sense of hearing. Raised from death unto life, indeed! 

We printed in last week’s Register an eloquent letter from dear 
Helen Keller, whom every one loves, which describes that resur- 
rection. 

It was the fashion of one or two past generations to explain the 
work of heart and soul and mind as the finer results of our physical 
conformation. Dr. Howe and I had to read such books in our 
younger days. We were told that man could make a better steam- 
engine than an oyster could, because the fingers of a man’s hand 
were better fitted to handle a file or a screw-driver than the ten- 
tacles of a star-fish were, or the mantle of an oyster. ‘‘ You see 
how a bird flies, because he has wings.” Just so, we were told, 
Newton thinks out the laws of heaven, ‘* because’’ he has a brain 
so highly organized with so many lobes, all so conveniently 
grouped together. Our venerated teacher, James Walker, brushed 
away this physical theory about thought and faith and the affec- 
tions, a good deal insisted on by D’Holbach and the other French- 
men of the encyclopedia, by this funny epigram: ‘‘ We are told,” 
he said, ‘‘ that the ingenuity of the human hand gives men high 
supremacy over lions and tigers. JI have never known why the 
quadrumanous animals, the animals with four hands, make so poor 
a shewing when they take their places in the hierarchy of being.” 

This hand-and-fingers-and-thumb theory is ingenious, and has a 
certain plausibility. It is quite certain that Mr. Pope wrote his 
translation of the Iliad more handily, because he had a hand. All 
the same, Mr. Lowell tells us squarely that Homer composed the 
Iliad better because he lived in the open air and could neither read 
nor write. With such argument or detail, with argument from 
epigrams, we can puzzle each other backward and forward. But 
what we want, what somehow we shall get, is wider range for 
observation; for it is well for us to have new points of view. 

Now, such a new point of view is given us when the life we 
study has not all these ‘five senses,” as we called them in the 
infancy of science. We have a Helen Keller or‘an Edith Thomas, 
who has no eyes with which to see the glory of the heavens. She 
has no sense of hearing with which to listen either to the music of 
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the spheres or the trill of the song-sparrow, ‘‘ no speech, nor lan- 
guage, and their voice is not heard.” She cannot, therefore, even 
form the words which shall ask those central questions on which 
all the great answers depend, — no, not the trivial request for the 
water or the bread of her daily food. She has the deft touch of 
the finger, and this is all. For she has not, perhaps, even the 
flavor on the tongue. Yes, and how do the affections come out 
from this havoc of the machinery? I think you told me that ten- 
derness and art and fancy and faith and invention alike are all 
specially strong in man because man can see so Clearly and hear 
so precisely, because his hand can clasp so closely and his fingers 
discriminate so nicely. Now here is a being who cannot see, nor 
hear, nor taste, nor smell. With her the eye does not guide the 
finger, for it cannot see. The ear does not carry to her the song 
or the thunder-clap, for she cannot hear. How will her affections 
flourish, how her faculty of invention, her fancy, or her faith? 
Can she ‘‘ geometrize with God,”’ can she ‘‘ think his thoughts,” 
and ‘*go about his business”? How about that tenderness and 
the charms of fancy? How about faith, about hope, and about 
love? 3 

And all these questions are answered in lives where two or three 
senses do not exist, but which are quick with faith, eager in hope, 
all electric with the fire of love. And we meet and see, yes, and 
hear such apostles who tell us, as an earlier apostle told us, that 
faith and hope and love are wholly outside the pivots and cogs 
and axles of your invention. They have nothing to ask from the 
gamut of your music or the spectrum’s prism. They are the whole, 
they are the foundation of what is, they are the life of what con- 
trols. These three abide! These are the eternities! They make 
their own tools, and are not made. Faith, hope, love! 

Perhaps there are still some memoranda, more precise than have 
been printed, of Howe’s personal work as a teacher in the little 
school-room, of the beginning in his father’s house. To me it 
was always interesting to see his careful attention to detail. 
Thus I remember his describing, with great fun, one day, his suc- 
cess in introducing a new system of paring potatoes in the kitchen 
of the institution at South Boston. 

He certainly exhibited that definite sign of a great man that he 
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arranged from top to bottom, from right to left, and managed the 
detail with the same interest with which he would have managed 
anempire. So, I say, I should like to know more detail of the 
personal habit with a pupil. Something of that detail has ap- 
peared in what he has written regarding the training of Laura 
Bridgman. Perhaps some day we shall see the full record which 
he kept of the progress made from hour to hour in the develop- 
ment of her latent powers. 

I suppose that it is in his work as an educator that he is to be 
recollected most often in the history of the century. The truth is 
that from his work here has been built up a new school of educa- 
_ tion, a school new in the science of education, new in the philo- 
sophical studies of the world. To be the centre and founder of 
such a school of education is to stand among the first leaders 
of the century. | 

Some one called Howe the Bayard of the century. This is to 
give the Chevalier Bayard quite too much honor. 


No trustier service claimed the wreath 
For Sparta’s bravest son; 

No truer soldier sleeps beneath 
The mound of Marathon. 

No labored line, no sculptor’s art, 
Such hallowed memory needs. 

His tablet is the human heart; 


His record, loving deeds. 
EpwarRp E. HAteE. 
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GREEK NEWSPAPERS. 


In its issue of the twenty-second of November, 1901, 
THERMOPYLAE, the leading Greek newspaper of New York, 
published an extensive account of the celebration of the 
hundredth anniversary of Dr. Howe’s birth, written by the 
editor, Mr. Constantine D. Phassoularides. This article 
was afterwards copied by two of the best Hellenic journals, 
the NEA Hemera of Trieste and the Patris of Bucharest. 
On the great annual festival of the national independence 
of Greece, which occurs on the twenty-fifth of March, the 
THERMOPYLAE issued a fine number especially prepared for 
that day, in which the account of the commemorative exer- 
cises at Tremont Temple was reprinted with some correc- 
tions made by its author, who added to it an excellent 
biographical sketch of Dr. Howe, headed by a good likeness 
of him. Both the article on the celebration of the centen- 
nial and the biographical sketch are reprinted here, taken 
from the columns of the THERMOPYLAE. 


H EKATONTAETHPIZ THE TENNHEEQS 
TOT ZAMOTHA IT. XAOT 


"Ey péow émiBrntixdrntos Kal peyadomperetas éreddoOn 
THY wpotrapedOodcay Sevtépay émipvnudovvos TedXeTH ev TO 
év Bootavy Kaddmperectdte vag, TREMONT TEMPLE, ém) ty 
oupTAnpwoe. éxatovraetnpidos amd TIS ‘yevynoews ToD Mpo 
elxoot nai && areplrrou érav aroBimcavrTos peyddov Kal detpv7- 


OTOV apepixavoy didéAAnvos Lapounrd IT. Xdov. “Aas 6 
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ExrexTOS Kal virépoxyos Kdopos THS Bootwyns mapéotn ev TH 
TeXETH TavTy, €v 4 Ure émipavay pntopwv EeFuuvynOnoay ai 
dpetal Tov peyaXou avdpos, Tov éumvevopéevov atrootdAou TIS 
érevOepias Kal Tov veapov Kal odpiyavTos otpatiwtov THs ‘ED- 
Addos Tou 1821. “AAAoe Hoay of girdArAnves Tijs érroyns éxelyns. 
Ov pdvoy amedeixvuvro Suampvotoe KypuKes xat Sidrrupo. ocuvry- 
yopor THS EAANVEKTS Taduyyeverlas, GAG pereBavov Kal eis 
To Tredlov Tov peyadou Kat Hpwikod ayavos, iva yUowot TO alud 
Tov wep THS UreprAaptrpov éxeivyns iddas, THS avayevyvncews 
THs ‘EXAdSos. ‘O Bupwr, 6 Xdov, o Tepdmv, 0 MéAXepos, o“A- 
oriyE, 6 T'uiAddpdos, 0 2tavwios, 0 DaPrdpos, o Maphddoxns, 
o Adma nal addrou ths édXevOepias mpcuayoe xatHrOov eis THv 
"EAA dba, arndloavres travta xivdvvov, porn Sé 4 éArris, Ste ai 
mpoomdbeat Kal Ovolat twv 02 aouverédouy eis tTHv édevOeplav 
tns, e€éxate mravrote eis Ta oTHOn avtrav ayov évOovotacpor. 
O delpvnotos Xadov, 6 évOeppos rou Bupwvos Oracdtns, ponds 
atromepat@cas TAS taTpiKas omrovdas Tov, éoTrevoe TWpOS THY 
“EAAdSsa dua ws AyyerOn, tt 6 EvOous daordds tou Toaind Xa- 
pord éraBe tHv mpos avtny ayoucayv. ‘O évrebOev arromXous Tov 
éEnryeipe wapa Tois ocuptatpiworais avTov péyiotov virép Tov 
EAXAHMUKOU ayavos évdtaddpov, Srrep NvENON Kal éxpativOn Sid 
TOY Spapatixnov avTov Tepiypapa@v Kal cuyxuyntiKav émiKAnoe— 
wv, Tas omoias émeurev ex Tov medtov THS payns Mpos Tov 
Gpepicavixcy turov. Xadpis eis tas évderexeis wpootabeias Kal 
dxapatous évepyelas Tov evryevous TovTov avdpes, mAcioTa Bo— 
nOnpara éorddnoay eis THY “EXXada, HTS KaTOTW aipaTnpov 
Kal atrapamirrov Npwikod ayavos avexTnaaTo THY EXevOEpiav TNS. 

"EmrnrGev  xpntixyn éravdotacis Tod 1866 Kal o Xdov 
arddw éréOn eis evépyetav, ovrrdkas S& peyddAnv moodrnta 
Xpnedtav mpos ayopav tpopav Kal évduudtwv, ~orevoer eis 


\ , “a 3 a Q ” . 2 U big IQ 
TOV TOTTOVY TOV OLLOYWY KAL TOY NPWWY, OTTWS dita xeipt dua- 
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veiun autTa Trois aywrCoudvos Kal Tals olKoyeveiais Twv. 

Ta tmép ras év yéeve ditavOpwrrias, THs ‘“EAAddos Kal 
TOV ypaupatwv épya tov Xdov eiol trecov yyword, woe eivat 
wuvtTy TepiTtoy va Satpiraper wept avrav évrav0a Sia paxpav. 
‘H €v Bootwvy vr’ avrov idpvleica Aapurpa ocyYorAn THY TU- 
drav Oa toratas wdvrote @S ai@Moy pvnpeloy TIS peyado— 
guias tov, Tis tpupeporntos THS Kapdias Tov Kal TOV 
inpnr@v Kat evryevav avtov aicOnudrwyv. TloAd ducaliws o viv 
ixavotaros duevduvtns tod KaOidpvparos tovTov cal yauPBpos 
ért Ouyatpi Tov aeuynotov avdpes, «x. Mey. ’Avayvwortdrovdos, 
elre ta é&nS mpos Tovs wird Tov K. II. Kouvroupiwrny afiwpua- 
Tuovs ToD Mtaovrn, &v tH wpoodwrnce. Tov Kata THY 
eis TO ev AdyY@ oYOAEOY éemicxeiy twv. “Adv mpocexarera 
bas évtadOa, Srrws omAnocw viv mepl THs iotopias Tov EOvous - 
nav, AAN iva vonte TO Oavudowov Epryor, drrep tdpvoev o peya- 
Aovous THS "Apepixhs hiravOpwros aua tH éravddm tov é& 
"EAAdbos, évOa érri && arepitrou étn ocuvnywvicbn Kai ouvexa- 
KovYNnTE PETA, TAY TraTépwY Hud@v pos auYTpILY TOU CuryoU 
THS amotpoTatépas TAY TUparuar, as Eyvw 7 évOpwirdrns.” 
‘Os diravOpwiros o Xdov tripe ro Gyre péyas, Suote travta- 
yov éEeteivero 4 ayaboepyia avrod. 

"Ev tr érivnpootve tedXeTH Tmpondpevcev O yepovoiac THs 
tav ‘Hywpevwv Ilodteav cai éEoyos éAAnuortys «x. Tewpycos 
®. Xdap, doris dia paxpaov eEvuvyce ra Epya nai Tas aperas Tov 
Xdov. Mer’ avtov @pirnoay odXdol Grro SiaKexpipevor pr- 
ropes, év ols Kal o Téws ey ’AOnvais mpokevos tav ‘Hvwpevor 
floActre@v cal viv KaOnyntis Tav éEXXAnVIKaVY ypappaTav ev 
T®@ év PROVIDENCE travertatnuim Brown, «x. Manatr, éotts 
wept Tay trep tHS ‘EAAdSos wpoorabeaa@y tov Xdov elie Ta 
éEjs: “ ‘O Xaovu eyervndn dv npwixy éroyn, pos Tas axpiPeis 


> , “ e J 9 y , e aA 
araitnces THS oTrolas avtamexpiOn wpoonKkevtas. ‘“Taiptev 
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amdoToXos THS dtkavipwrlas, Kal ev ty Copepa apa tis Ed- 
Anuuchns totoplas éppipOn ws veapos immerns els TOV ayava 
Tis “EAAdbos, €v T@ orroiwy améBn els TOY Tpwriotwy direr- 
Anvev, Sut exéernTO Wporepnpata oporoyoupdvwas oTrana. 


"H peyaropuia rov Arov érroicodountixyn. “Edwxe padhnpata 


Tois EAANoLW, Ta OTrOLa Of TovpKo. ws BapBapo dev ndvvavTo 


va SidaEwow avrovts. Atwpyavwoey ev “EAAdde Kowdrntas 
kai Snucowa epya. “Idpuvce voooxopela, aroddanis 8 épyato- 
e ig “~ s e 7 > Ul A 
pevos WS aTrAOS oTpaTiMTnS UTeBANOn els Tracas Tas SoKipa- 
gias kat tors xwddvous Tod modduov Kal adwowwbn arro— 
“A > ‘ > A 99 

KAELOTIKOS ELS TOV aywVa. 

‘OptrA@v epi rob Bupwvos o Xdov év ty émiropn Tis 
e 4 A L¢ fo] > , aA ¢ > 3 a 9 4 
toTopias THS EAANUKAS éravactdceas, TH UT’ auto exdoleion 
T@ 1828, Adyes OTe  ‘EAXAS ovdev erOvpet va ywooKky ‘rept 
~” 4 - > - 4 - v4 “ 
Tav odadrpdtwrv tov idiiwrixov Biov tov Stacnpov trosntov, 
dudtt TO err’ avty 0 Bupwy elvas povov “opeyadros Kai Kk a— 
ros”. “ Takedevwv, Adyes 6 Xdov, eri EAAnMKOD TroLapiov, 
ExaBov éx Tov odoiropixod pov adxKov Epyov tov Bupevos, 
TOS avayvwrw Ortyov, él Tou éEwpvArAov Sé avTod Frov 
e > AN - U - e , \ > , 
N €LK@Y TOU peyaXou Tomtrov. O mdolapyos pe NnpwrTnoe 
wept THS eixdvos, elrov 8 avt@ Ste Hv Tov Bupwvos. “Apa 
as nxovoe TovTo éd\aBe TO AuBAiov ex TaY yelpav pov Kal 
’ UG N > 7 \ > A > M” ’ ; \ 
noTacato THv eiKdva, TO alto & émpakav évy cuyxuwyce Kal 
Ot vadTat, AéyovTes omov, “Aro peydAos Kal Kados”. Tava 
eyes 6 Xdov tept Tov ceBacpod Kal Tis evyvwpootrns TaV 
EAANVwY pos TOV avdpa, by eVavpuace Kal neorovOncer eis THY 
“EAAada: as émitparyn 8 ayiv va elrrwpev, Str Kal o Xaov 
umnpée Ov avrny “weydrosKatKkards”. 

"Ooo avéyvwcav tov K pita, thy pnvaiav épnuepida, Hv 
e€edidev o Xdov ev Boortdvy t@ 1867 wal 1868 xata THY 


dudpxevay THS KpnTiKTAS eravactacews, iva éEawty TO évd.a- 
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by 


dépoy trav apepixavav, xal ev 7 évOeppos auvepyatis avTov 
inrijpEev 1%) mpwroroxos avtov Ouydrnp "Iqudla ‘Popdva, 7 
mpo déxa wal wévre érav aroBiwcaca ovpf.os TOD K. ’Avayve- 
oroTrovAou, dév novynOnoav va Kpatnowo. Ta Saxpuva tov. ‘O 
Xdouv xaQ’ ddov tov Bloy tov mpadypatt adwowwbn eis tay 
TpayparoToinow THs peyadns éEdAAnuKAS (Sdas Kal ovdérote 
émaveaTo ournyopav peta veavixns to dvTt Cécews trrép Tav 
atapayparrwv dixawwpdtrwv tov vous uav. 

"Ev tH éripvnpocvvm TereTH TapiotaTo OACKANpOS 1% 
oixoyéveca Tou Xdov. ‘H émilaoa ynpatd avtod ovpPtos, 
cuyypadevs tov duvov TAS apepixavixns Snuoxpatias Kal 7 
qwoQovca mravrote THY éXevOepiay orAOKANpOU TIS EAANULKTS cpu- 
Ans, ws elev ev TH AdYH THS KaTA THY ev To ev Bootovy 
FANEUIL HALL wtrrodoy7y Tav adkiwuatixay tov Miaovdn, 
épaivero Alay auyKxexwwnpevn. "Enrlons ouvyKxexunpdvor Hoav 
kalo vios auras x. “Eppixos M. Xaov, xadnynris ris petad- 
Aoupylas ev T@ KoNOMBiav@e traverriotnuip tis Néas “Topxns, 
Kat o yauBpos auras «x. M.’AvayvwortdrovaAos. Ai. avapvioes 
TOY apeTav Kal TOU LITrOTLKOD YapaKTHpos TOV Evryevous avdpes 
Sev ndvvavto 7) va mpoxaréowor ovytpiAnv xapdias. 

"Ertl ry evxaipia THs émipvnpoctvov TereTAS Oo K npvé& 
Tis Boorayns éypayrey ev xuplw apOpw 7° axcrovba. “‘O 
Sdxtwp Xdov inijpEev adrnOas iotopixds yapetnp, ev avt@ 3d 
évexpUirTeTo tirmToTia wos, Gots Hyyile TO PWLaVTLKGY, WS yiveTat 
Sijrov éx rhs ev veapa HruKxla Katardfeds Tov els Tov otTpatév 
TOV EAAnVWY KaTa Tdv wrép THs edAevOepias a’TaV ayava. 
"AméddeEe orraviay Kat mpayuatixny diravOpwriav dia ris 
cal’ Sdov tov Blov tov, apocidcews eis TOS TUdAots, 7TO 
8 woavtas els tov TpwTwy KatatayOdvTwy eis TO KATA TIS 
Sovrelas ev ’Apepixn xivnpa. ’"EkeréOn as inroyrijdios Bov- 
EUTIS THS TupToATEias peTa Tpoypdumatos Kata THS Sov- 
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Nelas TOAD Trply oxnpaTicOn 7 wepis TOU" édevOdpov edddous.” 
kal uirjpEe cuprordteaxds xal’ Gdov tov Blov tov. Kara ra 
TedeuTaia ETn THS Cwis tov éoTpee THY Tpocoyny avTov 
apés Tas Tpomixas ywpas. OdTw 8 amddake udyrotov évdiadépov 
eS TO TWepl tpocaprncews tov ‘Ayiov Aomvixov eis ras ‘H- 
vowevas Tlodstelas oyediov tov otpatnyou Tpavr, map’ ob 
elye StopicOn pédos THS Tpiuedovs emuTpoTrelas THs KaTap— 
TisOeions mpos evddwowv Tov axotrov éxelvov.” 


To dvwrépw ap3pov, mpoidv tod xaddpov tod cuvtaxtov tav OEP MO- 
HYAQN xvpiov Kwveravtivou 4. Pacoviapidov, petetunedy éy duct 
tay éyxpitotépwy egnpuepiowy, thy Tinwody tov Ekdnvixdy tézov ev tH aA- 
hodany, vy tH NEAc. HMEPA: cig Tepyéotns, ti exdtdopévy Sxd tod 
xuptov “Iwdvvov A, Xadxoxovdbln, dvedrod 2& adely7e tod xopugatov 
taéyv Eldjvwy Snpoctoypdgwy, tod detuvyotou "AeEdvdpov 2. Bulavrion, 
xar dv tH HATPIAI rod Bovxoupection, i¢ dteuduvtys xxi idcoxtyty¢ eT- 
vac 6 8& "Hretpou Ehxwy tO yévog xbproe Sxupidwy M. Zipos. 

"Ev ty godhw tig cixootas néutns paption 6 xdptog Pacoviapidns 
peTvTeTUTWCE TO dyvwTéow d&p8pov pet diywy copnnpdcewy bm abdtod 
yevoplvwy, xpookdyxe de xai thy EEG Broypagtay, Arig elvat # mpary 
Onpooteuvetca ev tH EkAnuexy yAwoon. 


ZAMOTHA [. XAOT 


"Avwtépw trapadéropev Ty evxova Tov éeEoyou THS "A pepixTs 
avdpds, Tod adiepocavTos oACKANpor Tév Biov avTod. els Epya du- 
AavOpwirixa, TOD TaTptapyou TaV év TO vew Kdoum PirEAANVOD, 
Lapounr 'pidrcs Xaov. Kiva ro dvr Alav dvoyepys 7 ex Tod 
mpoxyeipou evpeoits appodioy réEewv mpos eEvpvnow Tov trepi- 
KAUTOU TOVTOV OTpaTLWTOU THS éXcevOEpias Kal TOU EXdEoUS, TOD év 
veapwTdty nAicia KaTeAOovTos els THY “EdXaéda, iva ayoucdn 
PETA TOV TATépwY NuaY Wpos Atrotivakiv ToD oKANpoTépov Kal 
dpixtotépov Trav Cuyav, ay tote éyévero waptus 7 avOpwrdtns. - 


LeriSes orcxrAnpor Sev HOerov eEapxdoy, iva wepiypayryn Tus Tas 
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vrep THs ‘EXAdbos mpocabeias ToD Zapound Xdov cai rors 
TWoAvereis avrov ay@vas mpos atrerevOdpwov, Kpataiwow Kat 
avinpwow Tod éAANUIT MOD Kal pos TpayyaTwWoL THS weyarns 
e a b] A > , “A - ) fe) UA , 
nuav eOuxns idéas, ToD Staxaovs xal evyevods tovTov mofov 
mavros EAnvos Kal TavTos axpapvois Pur€AAnvos. “H ézrava- 
otaots Tov 1821 elyey avadrdEes Cwnpov tov évOovcracpov 
eis Ta oTnOn Tod veapov Téte immotov, dots THY “EXddda 
. A \ ] \ 3 9 f é 9 A 9 “~ - ¢€ , 
Kata Thy erroyny éxelyny éyivwoKe povoy x TOV ETaV TOU Ounpov 
kal trav Snunyopiav tov AnpuocBdvous. ‘H é&dyepars tov yévous 
e A > / (4 > a“ 3 A 3 “A la fe! 3 
nav adnptracey ovTws cimreiy auToyv ek TOV KOATTOV THS OLKO- 
yevelas Tov Kal peTryayev avToy rapa Tov KpaThnpa Tov ndat- 
oteiov. ‘O Lapounr Xdov éyevyyOn év érroyy Kal’ nv 7 “EAAas 
éotévaley vid thy Sovadctay, elye Sé oxnuatiog: THY TerrolOnow 
3 na e Sf @ e , lef 9 > 4 ‘4 7 
éx veapas AtKias, Sti nN ywpa avTn Hrov akia Kpeiocovos TUYNS, 
kat €v ty mwero.Onoe TavtTy adieépwoev Urép abTHs Tacay THY 
évépyeay Kat THV axatacyerov SpactnpioTnta THS odpryoons 
4 4 ¢ e b / e e 4 ” 3 ”~ € a 
VEOTNTOS TOV Gua WS aveTeriey 7 Nuepa THS EOuKAS nuov 
TAALYYEVET ias. 

‘O Lapounr I’. Xaov eyevvnbn ev Bootavy ry dexatn vo- 
euBpiov rod 1801, Av Sé 0 tpiros vids tov "Iwond N. Xaov. 
‘O watnp avtov jrov éporrdorns Trolwy Kal épyootac.apyns 

7 ‘ »” INA A A > A e n \, ¢ 4 
oxowlwy Kal adrAwy evdav pos ypHow avT@v, umApse é o pé- 
yloTos TOY TpounOevT@Y THs apepixaviKHs KuBepynoews Kata 
Tov TroAEpov TOV 1812. I pds teArelay exrraldevow Tov Dapovnr 
Xdov o watnp avrov ovdemias edeicOn Ovaolas, adod 5é 6 vias 
avtov érepatwoe Tas ev TO yupvaoiga THs Bootovns éyxuKrLous 
otrovods tov, év ais SirexpiOn ws 0 xopudpaios tHs Takews Tov, 
etonyOn év nrtxia 17 éray ets TO évy PROVIDENCE tavemiotn- 
puov Brown, é€€ ob azrepolrnce T@ 1821, axpiBas nal’ 6 Eros 
9 9¢ # ee \ ] , P| A a 
efeppayn 1 EXAnUK) éravactac. "Ev trais mravervotnmaxais 


avTov omovoais evéxuyer eis THY meAeTnY TAY ENAHVOV aUYYpa- 
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déwv, eOewpeito dé 0 Kpatiotos Tov év avT@ aTrOVOaTTMY THS 
EXANUKTS YA@oons Kat diroroylas. "Evavaxdurpas evs Boorw- 
oe a 3 aA 4 9 A 3 U > 
yyy Gua TH ex Tod TaverrioTnulov AtopoTnce Tov, émredoOn es 
A ‘ na > n > e wv e \ 
THv oTrovdnY THS LaTpiRns, ev 4 eoyev ws KaOnynTas Tovs dia- 
/ ? A a b “A 9 > - > 4 ‘ 
onmoTEepous LaTpors THS erroxyys exelvyns. “Adov dé amextnoe TO 
iatpixov SlmAwpa éoxorre: va Siapetvy év TH dre THS yevynoe- 
@S TOV METEDYOMEVOS TO ETrayyeAUa TOV, STE TO PWLAVTLKOY TOU 
A tj , > A A! wv tA 

YapaxThpes Tov mapwppnoev avtoy mpds aArAAnV dievOvverr. 
"H ayyeria ths év “EAAads Omnis éEeydpoews, dteAOodoa 

> ‘ - \ A > 4 9 f 4 
aotpamnoov tacav thy dutixny Evpwrnv, éEnxovric@n mrépav 
Aa 9 - ow \ “ 9 a 3 “ f 
tov "AtAavtixov, nvarre Sé KupiodexTiKas eitrely év TH Kxapdia 
Tov veapod Xdov tupKaidayv ayiov, tepov Kal axatacyérov év- 
Govotacpov. "Efalciov, yevvaiov Kai virepdvOpwirrov aicOnpua 
Oe Tov veapoy aoxAnriaddny mpos thy “EAAdda, TO aicOnya 
5é rovro trapwrpuvey abtov v arrapynOn evtuylay, mwédXov Kal 
Tas év TH Watpid. Tov avarravoas. “H é€& "Itadias eis rHv “ED- 
Adda peraBacis Tov TpiopeyloTou Kal mTepiBrErrTov THS AyyAlas 
Pit€AAnvos Adpdov Bupwvos elye diacarmicOy nab’ SrHv tTHv 
9 J A U \ - > “ ? 4, > 4 ee ~ 
Apepixny, TO Tapaderypa dé Tov evryevois exeivov avdpos, TOV 
Beydrov kal caxrod,” euipnOn cai o évOepmos avrov O.- 

/ \ ; @ 5 \ n fo} , 3 , 
agwTns LapounrA Xadov, Sots aro THS oTivypns TavTyns EOewpnoe 
KaOjKxov avtov v adiepwon Sras tas Suvdues tov mpos artre- 
AevOdpwow HS Seoulov untpéds Tav dwTwy Kal THS Hucpwcews 
kal va pipOn eis Tov ay@va avThs, "EvOovorwy S€ Kai moAda 
“cata dpéva kai xara Oupov” éywy wrrép ths ‘“EXAaédos, Tis 
peydAns ‘EXXados ws THY wveipevOn, amrémdevcev ex Bootovns 
StevOuvepevos apos tHv Meccyeov. DOdoas eis Merlrnv érre- 
BiBacOn pera Bpayvypenov avrots diatpiBnv eri avotpraxod 
iatiopopou wAoiov Kal peTa Tapedevow OrAywY Huepav adixeTo 
eis Move Baciav. 


"Apa ty avtoO. amoBace: Tov petéBn mods érioxeiy TIS 
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mpoowpins KuBepynceas, dépwv pel” éavrod ovotatixny érri- 


oTONnY Wpos Ey TAY peA@Y avTAS, Tov TAapaxny, do0cicav avt@ 
io tov ’EdovdpSov “Efepert, Trou cuvarpavtos oxéoes pos 
\ fo} “ s 9 / A A > 7 a 
TOV AnTTHpa TOU ypappatos év Tepuavia mpd ris évap~ews rod 
ayavos. Oitw dv0 trav Svampereotépwv Kal xpatiotwy ireppa- 
‘ 4 “A e A b 4 e a A 
Nov Kal ournyopey Tis EAXAnUKHS aveEaptnoias, 0 Bipwy Kai 
o Xdov, etpéOnoav tavroypevws él tod mediov THs payns. 
"Auddrepos catnardor eis THY nueTépay Tratpioa, tva Siaxwvdvvev- 
cWoL Ta Tara Urép THS aTredevOepwoews avTHs. "A FvoXaTpev- 
Te, yAuKvTate cal EEoyve Bupwr! Sev éméfnoas va idys trHv ‘ED- 
Adda avactacay éx tov Codhepod ris Sovrelas tddov Kal Tos 
e \ > A” e os 8 > Le 4 4 bd] 3 a 3 
VITép AUTHS Npwikous ayavas oov atedpOevras 41’ évTedovs érrt- 
tuxylas! ‘O Xaov nutvynoe va yevy avtémrns pdptus ToD Aap- 
mpov tovrov Oavparos Kal ovvdua va ovvexlcy Tas wirép Tov 
EAANUIT HOD evepyerias Tov, peTaBas peta TpLaxovractiav érri- 
Koupos eis THY €x véou éyelpacay ToAELov KaTa THS TUpavvias 
qovvTAnpova Kpnrny. 

‘QO Xdov cuvyvrnce Ta pedn THS EAXANVIKAS KUBEpyncens, 
GNA KaTA THY ETOYNY THS wet avTav cuvevredéEews Tov émArOov 
ai Sopepal ris ‘EdXAados Hudpar. Hept ris mepiddov tavrns 
avrés 6 Xdov ypdde ta axddovOa: “Kara rév yepwava éydveto 
4 wepirddrntos éexotpatela Tov "l8pany waca, doris ameBuBa- 
aOn cis MeOavny émt xeparis Tov aiyuTTiaK@y oTpateupa- 
tov. ‘H éxrnviKn cuBépynots érreipabn v’ aOpoicn otpartov, dirws 
9 A 4 A 9 A } , € de M 5 ¢ 
avTicTy KaTa TOV aiyuTrTiaxay Suvdpewv, o d€ Mavpoxopda- 

] , N Ul 7 ig , ig a 
Tos edeEato THY mpoohopay pov, iva virnpeTnow WS YELpovyos 
év TO EAANVIK@ oTpaT@, ‘O mpdedpos Kal o Maupoxopddros adgi- 
xovto mpés vdtov TAS IleXorovyncov pe” Odov Tov oTparTod, 
bv HdvvnOnoav va ovdrdEwow. KataBrAbeions 8 éxet rpatov 
mpooribelas eis Gpydvwow Tov otpatov ToUTOU, éy@ ameTeipa- 


Onv va iSpiaw vorokopeioy Kal va wapacKkevdcw gopeia bia Tos 
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tpavpatias: GANA peTa THY KaTadnYw Tov Navapivou vio 
TOY TOUpKwY Waoa Trepl TV EV Ady@ eyYeLpNuaTwY aTroTrElpa 
éuararwOn. ‘O Mavpoxopdaros elyev trroywpnon mpos To Nav- 
awrov, Copepal S¢ ry “EAXade judpar adixovto. “Amraca: at 
taxtixal avTys Suvapes elyov xataBrAnOn, ot Sé Tovpxot mpo- 
nrauvoy meTa TayvTnTos mpds Boppav, trovovvTes peyarnv 0o- 
pay eis Ta pépn, & av Sunpyovto. Tore cuverayOny mpos Tt 
TOV PiKPpOV TWULATwWY, TA OTTOLa TeEpiNnpyovTo émiTiOdueva KaTA 
Tov éxOpov nal apokevotvta avT@ peyadny Cnpiay. My duvape- 
vos WAEOY Va Ypnolwevow WS yeELpoipyos EoTpEra KaT avayKny 
\ , b ] \ wt , “ A 
THY TpocoKny jou eis TO VA ovevw TovpKous, va BonOe@ Tovs 
EMAnvas Kal va hpovTifw wept THs ocvvTnpnoews pov. Pvoixas 
9 > ] A 4 ”. . , >? 3 ~ 
elyov tayupors Bpaxiovas, nuny dé trempoixicpevos 8.’ avToyys 
kat dpactnpiotrntos Kai Alay tayéws KatéaTnv icos mpos Tos 
Opervous ToAemioTas év TH emlwovn eis TAS KaKovyias, Eis TA 
THs welvns Seva Kai eis tas aidyndias Kata Tov eyOpav éri- 
dpouds. "Hédvvduny va dépw émitvya@s TO Toudéxicy pou Kal 
\ A XN tf 9 9¢ ? 
Bapdv Cworhpa peta yiatayaviov kal mictoAlwy Kal dvappryo_ 
\ a fa! A 3 , / \ , 
pevos peTaED TOV oTEV@V THY Opewy va auArEYW Kal TPaYW 
d€arldas Kal KoyAtas, auvelOioa Sé va pévw TodAXAaKIS Kai aveV 
“A e , \ ’ , X. ¢ > 4 \ wt 
Tpopys, oodxis Sév ndvvaunv va edpw aitny, Tas vixras rept- 
ETUNLTO ONY EVTOS THS KaTroTAaS pou Kal éxoLu@pny eri Tov 
eddpous axivntos ws Kopyos Sévdpou &vexa THS KoTMGEWS-” 
Tis Tov avayvoctay nuadyv Sev 0a cvyxivnby péypt Saxpv- 
@V avayivwoKwv THY Teptypadny tavTnv; Tlotos €AAnv dev Ba 
Suarnpyon év ty wvnuy Tov aveEdderTov 7O Gvoya Tod avdpos, 
- e v4 e 3 “ iA . / 9 / \ \ “ 
Tov o7roiou 7 evpeta Kapdia Sixaiws éyeiper Tov Oavpacpuov Tot 
t t . ’ foe , > 7 
MemroXLTLo Levov Koa ov; Alwvia 7) pynun cov, aeluynotTe Dapov- 
mx Xdov! Ot ayoves cal ai xaxomdOea cov Te nal TOV ad- 
Nov direrrAnvav dév aréBnoav eis pdtynv, Sid7t 4 Hpwikr érra- 


vdotacis Katéedntev él tédXous els THY vavpaylay rou Nava- 
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pivov, nT érecppayice thy aveEaptnoiay tis ‘EAXdOos. 

‘O LapouryX Xaov wv ws eipntrar Katoyos THs apyalas 
EAXANUKHS, ANA’ avTn ovdenlay Te Tapéaye BonOaav Kat’ ap- 
Nas, OTwsS cUVEVOHTAL META TOV TraTépwv Huav, cuvetnce dé 
pet’ avT@y emi unvas ywpis va éevvon pilav Kav rAeEw TeV dd- 
yov avT@v aArAa Kata TO Sevrepoy Eros THs év “EAAdO. dia- 

lp) > UA v \ “A 9 e f 

ovis tov novvaTo apiota va ovvevvontar peO’ oiovdnrrote éX- 
Anvos. ‘O ddxtwp Xaov Sev Aro Kata tHv apepixavinny pHhow 
ee ’ a e a 99 > \ \ A s \ 
OTPaTLWOTHS TOY EopT@V, AAA paynTHS ToV KaOnKoYTOS Kat 
THS oKAnpaywyias, Sidr elye AABy wr’ drvpuv, Sti atrodvcpevos 
eis TOV EXAHUIKOY aydva OA idlorato Ta wadavdava. ‘Tréory 
avTa ayoyytoTws ws Ta UIréoyov Of TreloTOL TAY PideAAHVOD. 
"Axorovday Biya mpos Biya THY Hpwikny warnv tis ‘EXXa- 
dos aréBn adnOns npws avTis cal duexnpvéev eis arravra 
‘\ / \ / \ c ~ bi \ a e , , 

Tov Kécpov Ta Sixata, TA oTrola elye rept THS Umraptews Tov 
TO EXANUiKOY EOVOS: 

‘O evyerys avinp vréeorn SXas Tas TOU TONE“OU TaXaLTTO- 
pias éri Terpaetiav, peta To Tépas THS oTroias yoOavOn, Stu % 
épnuwos, Hy elyev erevéyxy év ledXorrovynom o IuBpanp, cal 
 €k TOD ToAeuou yerKy EEavTANaW HOedoy epiayayy Tos eA- 
Anvas eis Atpoxtoviav. To dacpa Tov ALwod erredaiveto Kal Kata 

4 e “~ > w > U > lA e 
ouvéreiav vmirnpyey atapaitntos avayKkn avaxovdicews. “O 
yevvaios avnp tapytnoe TO StrAov el Twas Huepas Kai éXaBev a- 
va xelpas Tov Kadrapoy, di’ ob é€ “EAXados errdAnpou Tas ornAas 
TOU Apepikavixov TUTroV bia oVYyKIVNTIK@Y éTiKAnoEwV, e€aLTOU- 
pevos BonBeaav vrép tev Tatépwy nuav Kal TOV oiKoyeveLaV 
avtav. "Adov tapecxevacer, o'tws eltreitv, To Edados Sia Tov 
proyepav apbpwv tov, éravnrGev eis ‘Apepixnv, ev 7 npEato, 
@s Eevee, yevinns otavpodopias wrép Tav éEXAHVwY, Ov pdVOV 
dé wpirer avros amo Tay Bnyuatwv Tov ovAAaANTNplwr, G- 

9 4 Le ks 3 4 f e A 
Tia elye WapacKkevdoyn, AAXN eElye ovyKEerTpwoy Tréep~E avTov 
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Tos evyAwTTOTEpous, Sevorépous Kai drravOpwrminwrépous pyto- 

A F] A ? 9 , , tf 
pas THs érroyns éxelvyns. Eiye mpaypate ovyxiwnoy odAcKANpoY 
tnhv Néav ’AyyAlay wal thy wodtrelav tHS Néas “Tcpens da tav 
dpactnpiwy évepye@y Tov Kata Thy étroyny exeivnv. At émt- 

, e 2 4 ’ ‘ 3 ~ “ . 
KAnoes Tou elpoy avdroyov nyo év tais xapdlas Tov cup 
ToALT@Y Tov, eEnyepav 5é 76 aicOnua orOKANpoU TAS *"ApmepiTS 
umrép ths “EXXadbos. Oi edrropo. Erreprrov avT@ ypnpata, ot a- 
qopot mpooéepepoy pépos Tov nuepouicOiov Twv, at yuvaixes 
€didov éevdUuata, Wreiota, 5€ avTaV, cynpaTicacat Eérapi 
’ 3 » XM tplas, | 
éppamrov toabra, o: dv Evedrov va xartvPOaou Ta yupvn- 
TevovTa MPéAN TOY yevrvaiwy aywvucTaY Kal TOV yuvaixoTraldwy 
ays ‘Edddbos. ‘OrdKAnpos 9 gdiravOpwria elye teOn eis Kb 
yvnow. Ta ovrdrgeyevTa ypnuata elyov avédOn eis éEnxovtTa 
xerrddas Soddaplwyv, arocdv ove evxatadpdyntov Kata THV 
3 \ 9 lA ” \ A a , 9 
érroyny éexetvnv, toov Sé€ togdv Kata tacav miOavernta elye 
6007 evs edn. Odtw Sé 6 Xadov edodiacbeis dia trav ev Adyo 
BonOnpuator éréotpewev cis thy ‘EXdAdda Kal npEato Siavdwwv 
avra peratv Trav aywulopevoy Kai TaV olKOyeve@Y avTav. 
Toocavrnv 5é xatéBarev éripéderay trepi thv Siavopny, ore 
ovte év SorAdAapiov 4H Evdupa SvetéOn aoxdres. ‘Hyépav tia 
eldev Eva ToOV tpaxTépwy Tov pépovta évdvpata, atTiva TO elye 
doon Sires duaveiuy, TooodToy dé wpyicOn, @are Kadécas av- 
TOV Eis TOV olKdy Tov, Tdv adypece TA evdvpata. Meta Ti 
Svavopny trav BonOnuatwv tovTwv elye ovation év KopivOp 
mapouiav, év 4 ouvexevTpwOncay TroAdAat arroppavicHeEicat oOi- 
Koyeverat aywuotoyv. Kis avtas trapéoye ravta Ta péoa mpés 
Kkadddpyaay Trav yaav, altives eyopnynOncav bro THS KuUBep- 
4 - f e e ¥ > lA > 

vncews ToU Karzrodiotpiov Kai dv 4 exTacis avnpyero eis Sexa- 
Kioxihia oTpéepata. | 

Mera trav AREw Tov aya@vos Kai arreXevOdpwow piKpod TyUn- 


faros TOU éA\AnMcHOU, Sirep ToTe amrnpTileTo pdvov éex THS 
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TleXorrovyncov, tis Vrepeds “EAXddos Kal Trav Kueradov, 6 
Xdov éravndev eis thy “Apepicny, ev 7 Hvolyero avT@ véov Kal 
evpv otddiov. “Apa tp émiotpody Tov érrepabn va ériewpnoy 
b) A A e f ol e a 3 , 4 
TO Soxiuiov THS toTopias THs EAANVUKAS érravaoTacews, OrrEp 
elyev exdwon éorevopevos TH 1828, aAX’ ovderroTe NnUKaipnoe 
va extedéon TO épyov. ‘H rroAwuxy éravdoraow npE~ato pet ov 
qwoAv, 0 6€ Xaov mpocenabnoe Kata TO péeTpoy TeV Suvdpewy 
Tov va wrootnplEn xal tavtnv. Ilpos tny év Iapiotos éri- 

tA A“ A 9g “a 9 > “ € A . 
Tporreiay TOY TroAwVaY elye oTAaAT EE ’ApmepiKTs ixavdy yenua- 
TLKOV TrodOV, GAN avn Sev éyivwaoxe bia Tlvos pécou va wép- 
wry avrTd dodares els Tos aywulopdvous Urrép THS aveEapTn- 
alas THs watpldos Tov. "Ev t@ peraEdD 0 Xaov, avaraBov 
va ispton 16 év Bootavy mepnuicpevoy extradevTypiov TeV 
tupra@v, adixeto eis THY Mpwrevovcay THS Tadrrias mpos ere 

a 9 > na € 7 , lA > Aa N 
oKxelriy Tov év avTH Spwvdpou ayoAciov. Luvavtncas exe Tov 
mweplBrertov Aadayérrny nal padeav aap’ avtod, ott dév ev- 
ploxeto motos Kal qerrepapevos avOpwrros va petaBn eis THY 
Tlorwviay cai éyyepion eis TOs apynyous THs érTavacTacews 
Tra é& ’Apepixns ypnpata, 6 Xdov mpoOvpws avedhaBe tH 

, 9 \ . N b] le XN a , 
Kiwduvedn evrorAry Kat Thy éferéedXeve peta THS YapaxtnpiCovens 
2 4 ’ / ry , 9 a 93 a 
avrov axpiBelas nat trayvtynTos. "Ev ty émiotpodn tou ouve- 
ANhOn ev Beportv@m diatayn tis mpwooixhs KxvBepynoews ws 
tapaklas nal tuyodiwntns Kal expatyOn ev guraxy emi é& te- 
pitrov éBdouadas, 

Elva: advvarov jpiv v arapiOunowper évtav0a Ta pera 
Taira éxraptpa diravOpwrika Epya tov Xdov, didtt amras- 
TovUVTaL OAGKANPOL Trpds TOUTO GEAIOES Kal ws ex TOUTOV Oa Te- 
propio O@pev va elrrwpev, Str apov evuphevdOn thv “TourAlav Ov- 
pd, Arts améBn avextiuntos BonOds Tov év roils pérereta Ep- 
yous Tou Kal  orroia él éEnxovraetiay trepirov Tuyyave TO 


c¢uvopa THs Néas ’AyyAlas, adwoiwOn eis thy eEvirnpérnoww 
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X A A “ b] , e , 
TwavTos dikavOpwrikov Kal KowwrKOD eyyepnuaTos. OL Kwda- 
AaroL, of NAOLOL, of AoOeveis, of hpevoBdaBeis, of wévyntes, of 

4 id > , a » 4 b a 
mepvraxicpevoat, tavres nEwOnoay Tis idiartépas avTov pe- 
piwyns Kxal érvyoyv TIS aywyis Kal Tov Tepitroncewv, As 7H 
yéuipos Kal trepwticpevn avtov diavoia ndvvaTo va édpevpy 
Kal 1 axpddavros BovAno’s Tou va eEepyacOn én’ ayal@ av- 
trav. To iiotov avtod ideades fy va KaTacTHon Ta Spia TOU 
gwtos Kal THs éAevOepias door oldv Te evpvTepa Kal va yuoy 

, so gy a a , A , 
Badcapov Oeparreias eri tav TANnyoV TavTeV TaV Tacxor- 
TWY pEeX@V THS AvOparrivys oikoyeveias yowpls Svaxpicews urs, 
Opnoxevtixay So€aoimy 7) Kowwrunis Bécews. TH cuvdpoun tov 
dirwv tov, idpyce THY peyark@vupoy GYOATNY TaV TUdrABY, 7- 
Ts éoacl Oa eEayyédry TA evyernR aicOjpata Tod avdpds xal. 
> IA A fu e > bd ios b] j > # \ 
eis ai@va Tov dtravTa ob év avTn éxtradevopevor Adppator Oa 
evAoy@or THY pynuny Tov. ‘H cuBépynoi tov ‘Hvwpéver IIo- 
AiTe@y aveOnxey avT@ TWorAdKIs oTrovdaloTaTas évTOAdS, TAS 
c / v U > ¥ 4 \ \ ‘ 9 Ud 
orroias TYyaye MavroTe es alciov Trépas, nal Kata Tov éeudv- 
Ov TOAELOY TpocHveyKe TavToias TH TaTpidse Tov Urnpecias. 

Mons ceive AnEn o eudvrAcos év ’"Apepixn méorepmos, Sud 
Topos Kpauy? duerrépace Tov "Oxeavov mpoepyouevn ex toAvtra- 
Gods vicov, nTis elyev éyeipy TA Orda KaTa THS Tupavvias, 
ee THS Hpwikwrarns Kpnrns. Ot xpires elyov pifry tov trept 
Tav drwy KvBov, o 6é Xaov Bapéws Pépwv thy eis avtous: ye- 
vomevny acuyyvworoy adiclay ve Tey evpwrraixav Suvdpewr, 
aitwes elyov adjoy THY vnoov éxTos THY cpiwy THs ‘EAXdOos, 
9 4 ‘ > “a \ bed ‘ > aA \ A 
atepdcice va éevayxadtoOn Tov KpnTikov ayava peTa veavixns 

, , \ ' ’ / N \ 2 
Cécews, suvértyce € TrapavTa éemiTpoTreiav Tpos ovANOYHY épa- 

» \ A 4 > ‘ , le / 

vev vrép tTHS Kpnrns. "Evtos Bpayutatrou ypouxod dSuactjpa- 

f / a 3 / "A bd V4 ; 
Tos cuvedéynoav 36,000 dorAdrAapioy TH évepyeta THs émiTpotrelas 
Tavtns, 6 d¢ Xdouv aveywpnoev éx Bootavys to 1867 dépov 


- 4 la 
TO Tocov ToUTO Kal GddXa BonOnyuata, draws Staveiuy avTa idia 
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xeipt ois aywuCopudvos. “H éAAnviKn emetporreia Tis AtBep- 
qTrovAns avepevey avrov avuTropdves, aya 5é tH ev TH Tore 
TavTy amoBace rou wreddEato avtov évOovoiwdes. To avro 
éroinaay Kai ot EAXnves Tov Aovdivov, éxdnrwoavtTes bia Cn- 
Twxpavy@v ev T@ ocidnpodpopix@ otaOu@ Tov wpos avTov ceBa- 
opov tev. ’"Avaywpnoas é« Aovdivov peréBn ets Tevetny cat 
cuvevvonOn mrepl THS eTravactdoews META TOV MENOV THS Ev AUTH 
EXANVUKHS émuTpoTrelas, éxeiev 5é aveywpnoev evs ’AOnvas, Srrou 
agdixeto Tov tovvov Kal per’ drLyov ayrndicas tuyra Kivdvvoy 
peTteBy eis Kpnrny, iva érioxornon €x TOU ovveyyus Ta cupBai- 
vovta, uel? 5 érréotpeer eis ’AOnvas. Ev r@ petakv éoyeriobn pe- 
Ta TOU TOTE Veapov K. Muyanr ’Avayvwortorrovdou, bv mpooéda Bev 
OS ypapparéa ev tn Stavopn tov BonOnyudtev. Obtos 5é axoXov- 
Onoas tov Xaov eis "Apepixny eyévero yauBpos avrov én 
Ouyatpi cai BonOos avrod ev th oxoAn TOY TUPABY, FS diw- 
pion SuevOuvTns peta Tov Odvatov tov devpyvnatov odnyou Kat 
revOepod tov. ‘O Xdov didverpe ta terevtaia BonOnpuata eis 
tous év ’AOnjvais, Apye kal Aliyivy xpqras wpdoduyas, drav 6 
€Brerre Tas mpocepyoudvas va AdBwow eévdvpata Kphocas 
Tapaxodovloupevas Ure oxTwm 7 Séxa tTéxvwv edeye Tois Tepi av- 
Tov, OTe “iH EAANVIKH uA OvddrroTE Od exrety, SidTe Elvar your 
porary”. Amd xapdlas elycpeba thy éxrrrAnpwow THS Tpoppr- 
aews Ttavtns Tov eEdyou dirov tod ydvous nav. 

‘O evryevis avnp éeméotpeev eis "Apepixty peta oxTapn- 
vov év ‘EAAa& wal tH duticn Evpeéry: SiatpiByv, apéows & 
€&ddwxe tov K para, pnvialav épnpepiba, oxoros THs orolas 
HTOV % UvTrooTHplets TOU KpNTLKOD aya@vos, éEnxorovOe Se mrép- 
mov BonOjnpata eis Kpnrny péypis ob 4 npwixn éxetvn eéra- 
paoracs ater BécOn Evexa THS aoTrayyvias TOY LoxUpeV TIS 
Evpdirns, iSiws 5é tod aOriov Sorodovou ths dvetHvov vyaov, 


tod avaidods aiyparorov toi Leddy, Nazroddovtos tov I”. 
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Tas rerevtatas judpas TAS Cwns tov o Xdov Kcatnvddwcev 
3 J AN , “ , - € s A 
épyalduevos pos mwpocdptnow THs vyoov Tou ‘Ayiou Aomvi- 
xov eis tas ‘Hywpevas Todsteias, o 5é mpdedpos Tpavr eixe 
duopicn avrov év TOY peXov THS KaTapTicbeions émiTpoTrelas 
Tpos Wpocaprnow THs vyoov eExeivns. 

‘O LapounrA IT. Xdov, o &vdoEos obros avip, o tatpidp- 
xns tov ev ’Apepixn pirerrAnvov, ameBiwoe THY Ynv tavov- 
apiov Tov 1876. Ot Epopor ris cxOARS TaS TUPAwY cuvEdrOov- 
tes €Fddwxav audows cvrAXrAUTINTHpLOYy ~ndicpa pos THY oiKO- 

s Ul 3 \ a 3 / s XN 3 , 
yéveray Tov éTl TH aTwXela TrEpiANMEVOU Kal avEKTLULATOU TpoC- 
, > , l4 - e 4 IA e \ fo! 
TaTov, apiepwhoavTos WA€ov TOU Huicews ai@vos Umép THs di- 
AavOpwrias, 7 Sé Kata TO Eros exelvo SnpocievOciaa Royodooia 
Tov pnOevros Kabispipatos cuvexivnce pexpr cuvTprPis Kapdi- 
as TOUS avayywoaytas auTnv. “H oyorn Tay Tuprwr elvar TH 
5 a7 Lad p} of. - id 
OVTL aLMYLOY pYnmELovy THS peyarodvias Tov Xaov. 

‘O Bavatos avtod mrpovédvncey adyewnv AvInY év “EXXAbL 
“e ° n \ 4 / , ‘ 
@S papTupotct Ta KaTwTépw Snuootevdpeva ovAAUTNATHpLA. Kai 
ro va pn mpokerncn OrXpw év tH Kapdia twavtds EXANVOS 7 
aro@Xea TocovToy peyabvpou mpoctatrou Kal virepuayou Tod 
) 
éAAnua pov; ‘O Kaov vrypEe miotds Piros Kai dunvenns evepye- 

fol e , e \ A € / b] 4 4 , 
tTns THS ‘EXAabos, virep THS OTrOLas ErrONEUNGE, TUVYHYopHoeE Tay- 
Tote Sta THS hwvns cal TOU KaXapou Tov Kal érolnce yevvaias 
Ouaias. Td dvopa avrot Oa pelvy éyxeyapaypevoy eis aia 
va Tov amavra év TH pvnpn Travtos “EXAnvos nat Oa evAoyYT- 
Tat amo yeveds yeveav. "Emitparrntw & es nas, Tos mpa- 
Tous avadafevtas thy Snpocievoty auvtduou Bioypadias év 
TH EAANUKT YAMooN, va exppacwpev ex TaV BuvOav TIS Kap- 
dias nuay Sidrrupov evynv, 7 evyn dé adrn elvat Strws oO éd- 
Anucpos éyeipy avT@ év ’AOrvais pvnpeiov Tapa Tov avdpt- 
dvta tov avdpds, dy éXatpevce, TOU peydrou THs *AyyAlas 


°c A 
viov Bupwvos. 


sid te 
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Ta é& “EnXdados otarevta Kata thy éroynv tod Oavdrtov. 
tov Xaov ovadruTrntypia Eyypada Eyovow ws é&js. 
TIOTPrFEION TON EZOTEPIKON. 
"Ev ’A@Onvas, tn T)19 gdeBSpovapiov 1876. 
Ilpos tov év Bootrdvy wpdckevov tH 
Avz7ovu MeyvyanretornrTos. 

‘O @dvatos Tov tatpod LapounrA Xadov, évos tay Oeppo- 
TaTwy Kal d.amperectdtwyv diderdrAnVwv, oltives auvddecav TE 
4 ? ~ ‘ fel 3 , “~ e g > 4 
OVOMa aUT@Y peTa THS avayevynoews TIS EAAaSbos, mpovEévy- 

> ‘ >] e@ a] > \ \ 9 \ , “ 
cey ov povoy els nuUaS adrAa Kal es THY KUBEpynoL TacaVy 
Babvrarnv OXAbw Kat cuyxivnow. To avro dé todro aicOnua 

4 \ 3 4 9 N “ bd] J UA , 

cuvepepicOn Kal efednrwoev ert 72, evKaipia TavTn cvUpTras 
e 4 fe! ld \ “A e e N , 3 
O TUTTOS THS MpwTevovaens Kal Taca 7 EAAMVKTN KOLVWVIa EIS 
evryeves plapTupioy THS YapiTos Kal evyPwpocurns, HY odeiret 
avayTippntas 7 avayevynbeioa ‘EXXas els Tov ynpatoy pev ad- 
Aa Oeppov nai vealovra travrote PidAerAAnVAa, Gots aKkpaios 
aunp xaterOwv eis tTHv “EXXada él tod peydrou ayavos Tov 
1821 Kat petacywy ris virép édXevOepias warns Tod eOvous, 
déy Okvnoe TAAL YyeynpaKws ndn Kat TrOMLOS Va erraverXOn Eis 
QA € N ¥ XN , is4 4 b] ‘ - 
TO é\AnVUKOY Eedadhos peTa TeccapaKkovTa Sra ETN ETL TOV 
Kpntixov ayavos tov 1866, Koutlwv avaxotdiow Kal ta- 
pnyopiay eis Ta yuprnTevovTa yuvaikdrraiba THs HpwiKHs vycov. 

Ava tatra émidoxipafovtes évteX@s Tov eEUvyEvh TPOTFOD, 

3 e 3 \ ou 4 - - li 9 tA 
5: od él th Kndeia Tov dtarrperrovs diredAAnvos éEednrAwWoa- 
TE WS ETrionwos avTiTpdowrros THS “EXXades THY EOuKHy OrXALLY 
3 N a @ , x la! e aA ¢ 9 , - 
éri T@ Oavat@ Tov, TapaKxaXovmev vpas, Stas Eexppdonte viv 
emLanUOTEpoY Els TOUS: OlKEious Tov THY Babeiavy OrApW THs 
e “A 7 > \ a > , , > \ a) 
EAXAnuKHS KuBepyncews eri TH ATwAEia ToOLOvTOV avdpos Kat 
va Snrwonte avTois omrolay yeuKnv ovyKkivnow éwaptupynoev 
e @ \ U b] \ “a 6 J , 

7 EAANVIKN KOLVWYLA ETL T@ OVOTUXNMATL TOUVTO. 

O wrroupyds. 
A. A. Kovteatavnos. 
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BAZIAEION TH EAAAAOS. 


H IIputavela tov "E@uxod Uaveriotnpiov. 
"Ev ’A@nvas, 77 19 tovviov 1876. 
Ilpos tv Kupiay yipav ovlvyov tov paxapirov Xaov. 
LeBaory Kupial ‘O Oavaros tod aowdipov ouliyou cas Ka- 
TeAUTHGE TavTas TOUS EAAnVasS, éevOvpovpevous TPATOY pév, OTL 
avixev eis TO yevvatov EOvos TaY apEepiKaYav, TO OTTOLOV €v TOS 
NareTrois Kaipois TOU viép THS aveEapTnaias THS NueTepas 
mratploos ayavos ToAuTpoTws ouvedpapev nuas, Saryirih yo- 
pnyjoav BonOnuata kai évOappivar nuas els THY ayuoov TadnY 
Sedrepov Sé didtt aicOjpata aydrns imép tis “EXAdébos éudo- 
povpevos ovdérrote éTavcato ourynyopav virép avTis Kal tret- 
Owv ta vm Sta ths PiravOpwrov evyAwtrias TaY aEvorcyov 
Tpay waren Tov, OTe Empemre va vmoatnpi-twot Kal Cororyov7}- 
cwot Thy vmapkw EOvouvs, pwordis avaxirpayTos éx Tov Cuyod 
okAnpotatns dovAelas. 

"Tdtws 5é, Kupia, o Oavaros avtot érrixpave tots dacxo- 
Aovpevous epi TA ypappata, orepnOevtas evapérou Kai copod 
avdpos, ob at éEatperou ovyypadai didyeov 76 has THs adnOelas 
Kal THS ayamns mpds TOY mAnciov. 

Kvyopeba éx Babous xapdias, Kupia, iva avrov pév o 
"Trpirros catatdky év Tais oxnvais Tov dtKkaiwv, vuiv 5é éda- 
HIAXW TOV apeTov Kal THS aodias avTov dm THV éeE drrous 
mapnyopiav Kal éuoyty év travtl spyw ayadd. 

‘O IIpvraus. 
"Epp. Kexxevos. 


To Whdnopa rod XvAAdyou “Pryas”. 
‘O év’AOnvacs ITlorttinds DUAAOYOS “PHyas” 
VHOIZEI 
A’. ’Exdpdfea tiv Avanv atrod éri te Oavdtw Tod 


Lapounr Xdov. 
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B’. Tere? ets opucOnoopevny nudpay pynucocuvoy vrép Tod 
Xdov. “Ev 6€ trav perov éxrexOnodpuevoy vireo Tov asvAXCYOU 
Gédrea expwvyon KaTarAXrnAOV Adryov. 

IY. Tlevrapedns éeretpomrn exreyOnoopevn vd Tov cvANOYyou 
Geret atroateiAy Sia rod mpechevtod tav ‘Hywpdvav Torrte@v 
cuAAUTTNTHpLa «=YypaupaTa Kal avTiypadov Tov wWwnhdicparos 
mpos Thy éy Bootwvy tas Macoayoucerrns Siapevoveay ynpav 
Tov Lapovnr Xaov. 

"Kv ‘A@nvas, ty 25 tavovapiov 1876. 
‘O IIpcedpos. 
"ALN. Srovmns. 
‘O Tenxos Tpapparevs. 
IT. A. Kazreravaxns. 


Tlovrerixos DUAAOYOS “PHyas”. 
Ty XeBactn ynpa tov Lapounr Xadov. 

LeBaocty Kupia! *Av ot rhs aperns epyarat thy yHnv odeo- 
KAnpov éywot tratpiba Kai Tovs avOpwrrous dmavras adeddovs, 
omdaov odetAopev of EAAHVES VA avAAUTTO NEDA Liv éeTl TO Oa- 
vaT@ TOU deYnoToU LapounrA Xaov, dots dia TAY Epyywy Tov 
éryéveTo GdeAHOS TOY EAAVOD, ods NyYaTNGE, Kal TEeKVOY THS TATpE- 
Sos nuav, vrép Is nywvicdn, eipydaOn, opirnoe Kal Eyparpev. 

"AdAa BpaBeiov rijs aperis vexpas eivar 4 pera Sicatwv 
GENT? PVN Kal pupov auThs TO Saxpvoy THS evyvywpoovvns. 
‘O ev A Onvais mworTiKOS oUAXOYyOS PHT’ AD ésri ty OrALBepa ay- 
yerla tov Oavarou Tov év TO véw KdoLM TraTpLapYoU TOV pidedr- 
Anvev, cuveNOwr eis ExtaxTov cuvedpiacw TH 25 AnEavtos, é£e- 
dpace Sia Wndicpatos THv AUIrny avTod, éFeAdEaTo Tév expwvn- 
COvTa KATAAANHAOY Adyorv év TEACTONcOMEeV@ UIrép TOU Xdov pvn- 
poovve kat éveteiXato Hiv va SiaBiBacwpev mpes vas, dua TOD 


év "AOnvats wpecBevtod trav ‘Hvwpdvwy Tlodtevov, ryv &x- 
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dpaciv THs Avans avrod Kal arrocteiAwpev avTlypadov Tod 
arnbiapates Tov. 
"ExarAnpotvres tTHV avarclcioay nyiv évtorAnv, Sparroueda 
THS WiKpas evxaipias va ovArAdrAUTNnO@pev opiv él TH TTodv- 
Ti@ oTEepnoe. evKrAEODS aUCUYyoU, ob THY pYnUNY 4 Kapdla TwOY 
EAAHVwV, Kotidas evyyopootvns, axoiunrov aiwviws Oérder Typ7. 
"Ev ’AOnvais, ty 10)22 peBpovapiov, 1876. 
‘H ésretpomn. 
M. Karoturradns. 
I. A. Kazeravakns. 
I. Kovroulyanos. 
A. N. Ztovrns. 
A. Madaxiacns. 
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